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WHAT SHOULD OUR CHILDREN INHERIT? 


J. ABNER PEDDIWELL, Ph.D. 


In the American Teacher 


Hts fumbled with his Phi 
Beta Kappa key and peered anxious- 
ly through his thick-lensed spectacles. 
“I was looking for an answer,” he 
said humbly. 

“Uh-huh,” said the Devil, “and 
then you were hit by a truck. That's 
why you're here.” 

“But I didn’t see any truck.” 

“Of course not. That’s how you 
got hit.” 

“Well—ah—I still need an an- 
swer.”” 

“What do you want to know?” 

“I want to know what our children 
should inherit.” 

“Humph! Funny question. What 
were you, a lawyer?” 

“Lawyer? Were? No, I am a pro- 
fessor.” 

“You were a professor. Professor 
of what?” 

“Professor of education. But why 
do you say were? I’m still a_pro- 
fessor, I hope.” 

The Devil smiled grimly. ‘Not 
here, you aren’t. Since you crossed 
the river back there you're not a pro- 
fessor. You're just a soul, a soul 
stripped bare of the flummery and 
doo-dads which men use to cover 
up their ignorance—and their sins.” 


“What—why—” stammered the 
professor. “You mean I—I’m.. .” 

“Sure,” said the Devil, ‘you were 
dead before you hit the ground.” 

“But in that case I must be in 
...” The professor hesitated mod- 
estly. “You're here—at the gate. 
You aren’t—are you — ah— ‘St. 
Peter?” 

“Oh, no,” the Devil laughed. 
“Much obliged for the compliment. 
I’m the head man here—really only 
just a chairman, however. Thank 
badness this is one place where we 
still have true democracy. Of course 
we have to have an administrative 
head like any other organization, and 
I have been an administrator so 
long that I must take the lead in 
policy making and policy executing. 
You should see the committees we 
have working—committee on meth- 
ods, committee on tenure, committee 
on the activity program, and a very 
fine committee on evaluative criteria 
—temperatures, you know—latest 
stuff.” 

The professor was visibly shocked. 
“You mean—you can’t mean I’ve 
actually gone to...” 

“Sure you have. Why not? It’s no 
disgrace. We have some of the 
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worst people here. Our entrance re- 
quirements are not so rigid as those 
of another place, but after all we 
do pride ourselves on our activities 
and on our democratic tradition and 
procedures.” 

The professor pulled a neatly 

folded handkerchief from his breast 
pocket and wiped his forehead. “I 
had noticed it was warm,” he said 
agitatedly, “but I had no idea it 
was because I had gone to . 
He paused, visibly embarrassed by 
his proximity in flesh and in lan- 
guage to a place which he never 
mentioned save under appropriate 
stress of anger. 

“Why don’t you go ahead and 
say it?” the Devil asked impatiently. 
“There’s nothing profane about a 
mere place name, is there?” 

The professor jammed his hand- 
kerchief into a moist ball. “Well— 
er—I suppose not—at least when 
one is there. But isn’t there any way 
out? Do I have to stay here? I have 
a number of engagements—some 
studies I have promised to com- 
plete—and that question I mentioned 
to you. I wanted that for a speech I 
have to make.” 

“Now, now,” said the Devil 
soothingly. ‘Don’t take it so hard. 
I know this place has a bad repu- 
tation. Many people think it is just 
a prison, but actually it is much 
more than that. It is a clinic, a 
guidance center, a testing bureau, a 
division of research and—well, I 
sometimes say, more or less jokingly, 
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of course, that it is really a lot like 
an adult education center or even a 
university.” 

“That’s astonishing,” commented 
the professor. “I always thought this 
was a—a...” 

“A hell of a place? I know. Go 
ahead and say it. You can’t hurt my 
feelings. And in a certain sense it 
is hell here. It should be. We have 
to provide that service too. You will 
see what I mean as you go through 
the grind. First of all we must ex- 
amine some of your basic ideas. If 
you were a doctor, we'd diagnose 
your difficulties. If you were a law- 
yer, we'd try you. Since you're a 
professor of education, however, 
we'll put you in a panel discussion. 
We do that with all men in your 
field.” 

“Ah, do they all come here?” 

“Well, yes, practically all of them. 
Step this way, please. The panel is 
waiting.” 

“What do I have to do?” 

“Just act as a member of the 
group. You know what a panel dis- 
cussion is.” 

“Yes. I have served on them. In 
fact I have organized them, even 
presided ...” 

“All right, then. You know what 
to do.” 

“But—er—for this purpose—a 
panel discussion—isn’t it liable to 
be—ah—vague and—maybe con- 
troversial and everyone exhibiting 
his pet prejudices—and no one hav- 
ing very many facts—and no real 
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WHAT SHOULD OUR CHILDREN 


direction of the discussion and...” 

“Why, certainly,” admitted the 
Devil with a touch of asperity. 
“What do you expect? Remember 
where you are.” 

The Devil introduced his victim 
brusquely. “This man thinks he has 
an educational question,” he an- 
nounced. 

The members of the panel rose 
from their seats around the confer- 
ence table and, one by one, solemnly 
shook hands with the professor. 

“An educational question?” said 
the man with the mathematical nose. 
“You have come to the right place.” 

The Devil waved the professor 
into a vacant chair, and they all sat 
down. 

“Well, now,” said the Devil, ‘‘un- 
less somebody else wants to do it, 
I'll just act as chairman to save 
time. What's this question you have 
to propose?” 

The professor swallowed em- 
barrassedly, “Why—er—I want to 
know what our children should in- 
herit.” 

“There you are, gentlemen,” ex- 
plained the Devil. ‘“That’s his ques- 
tion, and I don’t mind saying that it 
sounds funny’ to me. What should 
our children inherit? What should 
they inherit but what we have to 
leave them? That’s all there is to it. 
That's a simple answer to a very 
simple question. I don’t see what 
there is to discuss.” 

“Nonsense,” snapped the man 
with the mathematical nose belliger- 
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ently. “It is a very sound question 
and a profound one. It is not a sim- 
ple question, but your answer, sir, 
is simple, so simple as to be ridicu- 
lous, if you don’t mind my saying 
so.” 

“Oh, not at all, not at all,” said 
the Devil beamingly. “Thank bad- 
ness there is left one place where 
we can have free and untrammeled 
democratic discussion. Go right 
ahead and tell us what’s on your 
mind.” 

“Thank you,” said the man with 
the mathematical nose. “The ques- 
tion is an excellent one, and I am 
of course prepared to answer it. We 
do not want our children to inherit 
everything we have. We want them 
to inherit only our goods and not our 
ills. When men have become 
civilized they know that a trained 
mind, a disciplined spirit, is the best 
inheritance they can give. So they 
establish schools by which they 
transmit the distilled wisdom of the 
ages. That is the answer.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the man with the 
social expression, “but the question 
of what this inheritance shall be is 
not merely an academic, a pedagogi- 
cal matter. It is society itself which 
has to answer the question; it is 
society which has to transmit the in- 
heritance, and the way in which 
society answers the question deter- 
mines in the long run whether its 
children are going to have good 
bread or ground up twigs to eat, 
whether they are going to live and 
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learn, warm and secure, or die in 
mangled heaps with the grip of fear 
on their hearts at the moment of 
their extinction.” 

“Bosh,” said the man with the 
mathematical nose. ‘‘Society! The 
next thing we know you will be 
talking about democracy. We must 
give our children the ability to use 
symbols—language and mathema- 
tics. We must make them familiar 
with the words of the great men of 
the past. We must have them mem- 
orize poetry. Thus we shall disci- 
pline their minds, give them strong 
and keen instruments with which to 
order their lives. If they decide to 
have democracy, dictatorship, autoc- 
racy, communism, that is their look- 
out. We have done our part. Let 
them go where they will.” 

“But how do you know what will 
best train their minds?” asked the 
professor. 

“The tried experience of the 
schools,” answered the man _ with 
the mathematical nose. “That is 
why we should not teach them about 
current problems, the recent, the 
ephemeral things. To know what 
Plato said will help make them wise; 
to know the relief situation in their 
own city may help to make them 
only foolish agitators.” 

“It was the tried experience of 
the schools which perpetuated for 
men the worst forms of their ignor- 
ance,” said the man with the social 
expression. ‘No school system which 
has been committed to teaching only 
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the tried wisdom of the schools has 
ever escaped dry rot.” 

“You are both wrong and both 
right,” said the man with the artistic 
gleam in his eye. “It is true that we 
must use the old experience of the 
race, but it is false that we must use 
it in a traditional school fashion. It 
is true that we must make our chil. 
dren familiar with the problems of f 
contemporary society, but it is false 
that we can show them how to 
change that society. We must allow 
and encourage them to grow freely, 
naturally, to express themselves in 
words, line, rhythm, tone, color, and 
form not for the sake of the train- 
ing in expressional skills but for the 
sake of the personalities which are 
expanded and enriched in the ex 
pressional process.” 

The stubby-faced man said noth. 
ing. 

The professor looked bewildered. 

“Let me draw a few loose ends 
together,” said the Devil, smiling 
impartially as a democratic chair. 
man should. “Can’t we agree on 
these three points: we should give 
our children trained minds, we 
should give them an understanding 
of current social problems, and we 
should give them well developed 
personalities?” 

“You have a passion for sit 
plicity,” snorted the man with the 
mathematical nose. “It is this mess 
ing around with such questions 4 § 
how the local fire department ought 
to be run that keeps the so-called 
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WHAT SHOULD OUR CHILDREN 


progressive schools from giving the 
proper mind-training to their pupils. 
It is this dabbling with paint and 
projects that prevents children from 
knowing how to parse and diagram 
an ordinary sentence. Every time 
you try to make a world-saver of a 
child, you seem to produce a sloppy 
thinker who can’t learn trigonometry 
because he was never taught geome- 
try. Every time you try to turn out a 
free and untrammeled personality, 
you seem more liable to get a dope 
or a criminal.” 

“I shall not address my further 
remarks to you,” the man with the 
social expression said stiffly, “but 
rather to our friend here who asked 
the original question. I have no ob- 
jection to a child having a trained 
mind. I am merely convinced that 
his abilities are best developed by 
attacking difficulties which he and 
his society want and need to have 
solved.” 

“And I maintain,” said the man 
with the artistic gleam in his eye, 
“that the child must not be devel- 
oped at all, in fact, cannot be de- 
veloped. He is not developed—he 
develops. He is not developed by 
some school master with a nice, 
neatly ticketed and numbered set of 
distilled-wisdom-of-the-ages tools 
and devices or even by society. He 
develops himself, using the wisdom 
of the ages, the phenomena of social 
existence, anything, everything he 
needs in the process of growth.” 

The stubby-faced man said noth- 
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ing. The professor looked more wor- 
ried than ever. 

The Devil smiled democratically 
and pulled his chair nearer to the 
professor. “They can go on like this 
for hours,” he whispered, “and 
what’s more, they will unless I stop 
em.” 

The man with the mathematical 
nose had started to repeat his argu- 
ments with a new vehemence. The 
man with the social expression was 
pretending to listen but was obvi- 
ously rephrasing his next comment. 
The man with the artistic gleam in 
his eye did not pretend to listen but 
gazed idly about the room, waiting 
for his turn to make a statement 
which he knew so well that he did 
not need to rehearse it mentally. 

The stubby-faced man continued 
to say nothing. 

“Why doesn’t that one man say 
something?” whispered the profes- 
sor. 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied the 
Devil. ‘I guess it’s because he’s got 
nothing to say.” 

“Is he always like this?” 

“Oh, no. I don’t even £now that 
he is dead. He was sent down as a 
representative on this panel from 
the other place up there. They al- 
ways have one representative. Those 
other three who are doing all the 
talking are local boys. They know 
their stuff, such as it is, but this 
silent chap—. Of course, I don’t 
know. You want to hear him talk?” 

The professor nodded. The Devil 
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waited for a break in the flow of 
argument and then cleared his 
throat for an opening. 

“We have had a wealth of dis- 
cussion here,” he said, “and the 
issues have been clearly isolated and 
ably worked over. There is one 
member of the panel, however, who 
has not yet contributed to the dis- 
cussion, and we all know he has 
a contribution to make. We'd like 
to hear from you, sir.” 

The stubby-faced man shifted un- 
easily in his chair and twisted his 
clasped hands without breaking them 
apart. ““I—I don’t rightly know the 
terms being used,” he said apolo- 
getically. “I thought I might just 
listen and, you know, maybe learn a 
little—not that these gentlemen 
haven’t been saying a lot but just 
that I was never a school master 
and so I can’t understand every- 
thing.” 

“Oh, come on now,” urged the 
Devil heartily. “Thank badness we're 
still democratic here, and every man 
has got to say his say whether he 
feels like it or not. Go ahead and 
- give us your answer to this question 
of what our children should inherit.” 

“Certainly, go ahead,” said the 
man with the mathematical nose. 
The man with the social expression 
nodded approval. The man with the 
artistic gleam in his eye leaned for- 
ward, waiting. 

The stubby-faced man _ began 
slowly. “I have to tell the truth,” he 
said, “without cover of even a 
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single word that is not needed to 
make it truth. Where I come from 
there is no shelter from the glare 
of truth. 

“I will not speak of schools; they 
are merely instruments. I will not 
speak of the wisdom of the ages; it 
is only a mumbo-jumbo for ped. 
gogical medicine-men. I will not 
speak of society; it is a false idol 
that demands human sacrifice. I will 
not speak of precious personalities 
developing as they may; they are the 
elements in an escapist game of psy- 
chological marbles. 

“I will speak of men, young and 
old, men who can learn, men who 
can change their ways. For many 
hundreds of years they have changed 
their ways, sometimes with great 
speed and effect, sometimes slowly 
and fumblingly, sometimes in the 
direction of the stars above theit 
heads, and sometimes in the direc- 
tion of the dirt beneath their feet. 

“Nothing is sharper truth than 
that men change their ways for pur- 
poses, sometimes lofty, sometime 
base, sometimes clearly seen, some- 
times muddled and muddy. The 
greatest hoax of the last two thous- 
and years has been that perpetrated 
upon the world by formal systems § 
of education which claimed to have 
no purposes outside themselves. 
They claimed to give men educ- 
tion for its own sake. 

“It is that kind of education to § 
day whose supporters say is not de 
signed to prepare for citizenship in § 
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WHAT SHOULD OUR CHILDREN 


a democracy any more than in a dic- 
tatorship. Men who do not have pur- 
poses for their lives clearly enough 
in mind to know whether they want 
the masses of their fellows to order 
their own ways for their own bene- 
fit, certainly do not know enough to 
help change the ways of their fellow 
men intelligently. 

“By education we give our people 
purposes, clear-cut and unshakeable. 
If we do not, we cheat them to pro- 
tect ourselves from the pain of rec- 
ognizing and accepting goals for 
changing ways. Do we want children 
to starve because they were sent by 
God to the wrong side of the rail- 
road tracks? Do we want the ma- 
ternity death rate to be far higher 
than we know how to have it? Do 
we want to kill our fellow men, 
sometimes in dreary economic stealth 
and sometimes to the proud accom- 
paniment of drums and banners? If 
we do not want these purposes, we 
must set up the purposes we do want 
and follow them in the changing of 
our own and our children’s ways. 

“By education we give our people 
motives, driving desires, to achieve 
their purposes. If we do not, we are 
merely playing a game for gentle- 
manly exercise instead of fighting 
to reach real goals. It is a supersti- 
tion, developed by those afraid of 
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a truly motivated changing of human 
ways, that education must be always 
coldly calm, balanced, and unruffled 
by emotion. Learning that lasts, 
learning that shakes the foundation 
of men’s accustomed ignorance, is a 
learning white-hot with motivation 
towards great goals. 

“An education like this cannot be 
given by schoolmasters in peda- 
gogical corners. It must be given by 
men, old and young, men of all 
callings, men of all abilities, work- 
ing together. The final and most 
priceless inheritance we can give our 
children is more willingness and skill 
in this working together to change 
their ways in the direction of clearly- 
seen and strongly-desired goals.” 

The stubby-faced man fell once 
more into silence. His fellow panel- 
members spoke briskly again, batt- 
ling for the chance to repeat them- 
selves. 

“He made a speech,” apologetic- 
ally whispered the Devil to the 
professor. “I would have stopped 
him, only, you know, a visitor and 
everything.” 

“Certainly he made a speech,” in- 
terrupted the professor testily. “But 
look what he said!” 

“Ah, yes,” agreed the Devil 
whimsically, “and that, my friend, 
is the hell of it.” 


]. Abner Peddiwell, Ph.D., is the well-known 
author of the Saber-Tooth Curriculum. Reported 
from the American Teacher, XXIV (February, 


1940), 10-11, 18-19. 





IN THE NAME OF ECONOMY 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


In New York State Education 


:* little school in which I am 
teaching was built over 100 years 
ago, by men and women who wanted 
an education for their children 
enough to be willing to give of their 
time and money to make it possible 
for them to receive this education. 

Today this school is falling into 
decay. The foundation is poor. The 
roof has been patched and repatched. 
The floor slopes badly. The siding 
is so poor in places that snow blows 
through in a bad snow storm. The 
windows rattle. One leg falls off the 
teacher’s desk if it is moved. One 
arm falls off the teacher’s chair if 
you attempt to pick it up. The pu- 
pils’ desks are so scarred and whittled 
that it is necessary for the children 
to write on magazines to avoid 
punching holes in their paper. 
There is no clock or thermometer. 
The drinking fountain leaks. No 
library books have been purchased 
for several years. The stove was 35 
years old on its last birthday. No 
- money is “wasted” on foolishness 
such as paints or play equipment. 
There was no electricity in the school 
until three years ago when the 
children earned the money and had 
two bulbs put in and paid the light 
bill for one year. The small porch 
was allowed to rot away until the 
county inspector came and jumped 
up and down on it to demonstrate its 
condition, breaking it to pieces, so 
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that it was really necessary to repair 
it. There is no water on the school 
grounds and water is carried ina 
pail from various wells in the com. 
munity. This could be continued in. 
definitely. 

In this district the state pays its 
usual percentage toward the support 
of the school. The Boston and Al. 
bany railroad pays a nice percentage 
of the total. The electric light and 
telephone companies contribute well. 
Many summer residents have attrac- 
tive homes in this district on whic 
they pay relatively high taxes. The 
small remaining portion which mus 
be paid by the permanent residents 
and fathers and mothers of the chil- 
dren in school is begrudged to the 
last penny. No pride is felt that they 
are maintaining a school that their 
children may receive an education 
which will fit them to live worthily 
in a democracy. 

Each year at the school meeting 
seven or eight of the parents and 
farmers in the community appear 
and vote through a drastic budget 
which provides for nothing in the 
line of improvement and little ot 
nothing in the line of maintenance 
for the existing long-neglected 
building and grounds. These men 
who come and argue so valiantly 
for keeping the taxes down have of- 
ten received all of their education 
in this small school and from two 
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to five of their children have re- 
ceived the first eight years of their 
training here also. Later they received 
22 dollars in cash per year, for each 
child who wished to attend high 
school, as transportation money. In 
addition these are the people who 
receive 10 dollars for cutting the 
grass, 5 dollars for taking the cen- 
sus, 15 dollars for cleaning the 
schoolhouse, the money for putting 
up the flag pole, for selling the 
school wood, and a percentage for 
collecting the school tax. Almost 
every person at the school meeting 
each year has received more in cash 
from the district than his total yearly 
tax, yet sees nothing incongruous 
about arguing frantically against 
a 50-cent or dollar increase in his 
already small school tax. 

That this attitude toward educa- 
tion which is so obvious in our little 
community is prevalent throughout 
the nation is rapidly becoming one 
of our greatest national tragedies. 
Our state legislature cut $10,000,000 
from the educational budget, dis- 
regarding an extensive inquiry which 
recommended substantial increases. 
The federal government still refuses 
aid to this most basic of American 
institutions. The New York State 
Chamber of Commerce has made a 
feport to the governor recommend- 
ing various changes in our educa- 
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tional system and questioning the 
advisability of public education be- 
yond the point of literacy. 

Something very fundamental has 
been lost without the fine enthusi- 
asm for education for all the chil- 
dren of all the people which has 
long made our American system 
possible. Democracy cannot long en- 
dure in a land which denies educa- 
tion to all but a few children of 
well-to-do parents. 

Perhaps the change is partly the 
fault of the teachers of the last gen- 
eration. Too much time was given to 
the three R’s and too little to build- 
ing the type of citizen who would 
be proud to live in a democratic 
state and willing to do his part in 
perfecting and maintaining such a 
state. Little can be done to repair 
this damage now. 

But no time must be lost by the 
teachers who are preparing the next 
generation to take their place in the 
community in a few years. The 
youth of America must once more be 
instilled with a real pride in Ameri- 
can culture, with a desire for the 
best possible education to prepare 
them to accept the responsibility 
which will soon be theirs in repair- 
ing the damage done by a generation 
who have lost faith in the infinite 
possibilities of education to build 
a better world. 


New York. Reported from New York State Edu- 


| Helen M. Waltermire teaches in East Chatham, | 


cation, XXVII, (March, 1940), 426-27, 482. 

























TEACHERS IN UNIFORM 


GEORGE W. HARTMANN 


In Frontiers of Democracy 


—! N a survey in 1936, 96 percent 
of the teachers queried answered 
“Yes” to this statement: “Under 
the conditions of modern warfare, 
international and civil wars inevita- 
bly destroy more human and social 
values than they preserve or create.” 
Events since then may have reduced 
this percentage, but probably a ma- 
jority of teachers continues to assent 
to this proposition. How strongly 
they believe this we don’t know. My 
own pessimistic fear is that when 
their faith is tested by a war in 
which this country participates, 96 
percent will be ardent advocates of 
a fight to a finish. 

What distresses me now is the 
absence of any effective resistance to 
a systematically encouraged drift to 
war and the President’s armament 
program. The educational world re- 
mains silent while spy scares, pro- 
vocative diplomatic maneuverings, 
national “emergencies,” and vastly 
increased armament expenditures 
occur. Worse still—many allegedly 
liberal and radical intellectuals are 
actively abetting obvious preparations 
for America’s entry into another 
conflict. This ugly phenomenon is 
especially noticeable among school 
workers whose orientation in social 
and pedagogical matters is otherwise 
plainly progressive. 

One of the spectacles that shocked 
us most in the all-too-brief reflec- 
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tive period following the World 
War was the memory of ministers 
turning churches into recruiting sta. 
tions, preaching hatred for the 
“Hun” and, as usual, quoting Scrip. 
ture to justify their stand. Today we 
have the equally unedifying sight of 
teachers (who declare John Dewg 
the greatest educational figure of 
our time!) urging each other, their 
friends, and presumably their stu. 
dents to prepare for the inevitable 
battle against Hitler and the people 
he rules. The search for peaceful 
alternatives to mutual destruction 
seems to have ceased. 

We poke fun at the “stupid” 
Germans for letting Goering tell 
them that guns are more important 
than butter. Yet we too, and with 
less excuse, meekly forego homes for 
howitzers. The Polish government 
since 1918 spent about half its total 
income for defense purposes. To 
what good ultimate result? The 
Czechs poured billions into arma- 
ments which were never even used 
when the “crisis” came, although 
that same sum would have made 
their land blossom like the rose, 
and—who knows—perhaps lessened 
the fear the then unarmed Germans 
had of their neighbors. 

No system of values deserves to 
endure if it can be maintained only 
by the abdication of intelligence. 
Some day this vicious circle of end- 
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less conflict must stop. What dis- 
torted motives prepare us to murder 
fellow humans who are as much vic- 
tims of miseducation as ourselves? 
Does our knowledge of psychology 
permit us to claim that we can teach 
them the superior virtues of democ- 
racy by declaring in effect: “Make 
your political and economic machin- 
ety identical with ours or we shall 
slaughter your males, destroy your 
homes, and starve your women and 
children into submission.” Perhaps 
that is what the “enemy” says to us; 
but have we no better answer to 
give? If our reply is the same, has 
he not in truth conquered us even if 
he should succumb to our greater 
power? 

Keep the world—or if not the 
world, at least one’s own country— 
at peace and the forces of social 
progress have a chance to operate. 
Freedom to teach and to learn ends 
the day war begins. Thereafter we 
abandon our right to independent 
thinking and march in the ranks of 
those who have enthusiastically sur- 
rendered their liberties. The ills 
from which our society suffers are 
not only not cured but multiplied a 
thousandfold by the institution of 
war. A progressive educator can no 
more endorse a war than he can 
sanction a movement to keep the 


people in a state of fostered ignor- 
ance. Indeed, the two processes are 
almost identical. 

If there is any lesson which the 
tragic history of the last generation 
should have burned into our souls, 
it is that democratic ends can only 
be achieved by democratic means. 
Certainly, those who place their 
faith in education as an instrument 
of social betterment have understood 
this basic principle when they aban- 
doned the hope of reaching Utopia 
by the route of civil war or the 
cruder forms of the “class struggle.” 
But we cannot stop there. The prin- 
ciple must be extended to embrace 
our relations with all mankind; and 
the Germans, lest we forget it, are 
also human, both in their frailty and 
their strength. Genuine progressives 
no longer expect to progress by kill- 
ing domestic capitalists; why should 
we expect to advance by slaying not 
the foreign tyrants themselves but 
their misguided subjects without 
whose tacit consent the despots 
could not exist? If anything, the 
second error is worse than the first. 

To those whose reading of this 
argument leaves them still thinking 
otherwise, I must voice this convic- 
tion: One cannot die for democracy, 
or urge or compel others to die for 
it. One can only Jive for it. 


George W. Hartmann is Associate Professor of 

Education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity. Reported from Frontiers of Democracy, VI 
(January, 15, 1940), 117-19. 
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CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS IN ONE HIGH SCHOOL 


James H. HArris 
In the School Review 


ROBABLY every superintendent 
of schools at times receives protests 
against the teaching of controversial 
questions in the high school. Some 
parents feel that their children are 
being indoctrinated with radical 
ideas or alienated from the political 
and social views of the parents. 
This critical attitude sometimes pen- 
etrates to the school board and re- 
sults in embarrassment to both 
teachers and administration. 

It occurred to the writer that the 
opinion of the pupils themselves 
might help to clear this issue of mis- 
interpretation and misapprehension. 
Accordingly, a questionnaire was 
prepared to secure the pupils’ reac- 
tion to the influences that were 
allegedly being brought to bear on 
them. 

Of our pupils, 535 replied that 
controversial questions were taught 
in their classes and 508 thought that 
some questions were more contro- 
versial than others; i.e., that they 
- aroused more feeling and heated 
discussion. Among these disputatious 
topics they mentioned the following: 
labor disputes; ownership of public 
utilities; the CIO and the AFL; sit- 
down strikes; the reorganization 
bill; the Supreme Court issue; the 
wage-hour bill; socialism; fascism; 
communism; relief, WPA, or dole. 

To the question: “Are you inter- 
ested in controversial topics and do 
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you think they should be discussed 
in the classroom? Give a reason for 
your view?” 509 gave an affirmative 
reply and only 19 a negative. Among 
the reasons given, the following are 
typical: 

1. Prepares students to be better 
citizens and helps them take a more 
intelligent part in government. 

2. Many students would never 
learn anything about such questions 
if they were not discussed in the 
classroom. 

3. Broadens our viewpoint. 

4. Of value to know the other 
fellow’s views. 

5. We will soon be old enough 
to vote and will be faced with ques- 
tions like these. 

6. You hear all sides and there. 
fore understand better. 

7. They are of more value than a 
lot of the material in textbooks. 

The next question asked, first, 
whether the teacher expressed his 
views on controversial matters, and 
second, whether the pupil had any 
objection to his doing so. On the 
first part the pupils’ replies were 
nearly evenly divided, 267 reporting 
that the teacher expressed his views 
and 255 that he did not. The second 
part revealed that the great majority 
of pupils accorded the teacher the 
same right to his opinions as they 
had to theirs. 

The next question asked whether 
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the pupil thought he could detect the 
teacher’s point of view even though 
it was not openly expressed. To this 
question 300 answered affirmatively, 
164 in the negative. Among the 
comments about bow they knew, the 
following are typical: 

1. By the inflection of his voice. 

2. By his facial expression. 

3. By the questions he asks. 

4. The way he emphasizes one 
point rather than another. 

5. By the way he handles the dis- 
cussion. 

The next question attempted to 
discover what was the greatest in- 
fluence in forming the pupils’ poli- 
tical and economic views. The pupils 
were asked to name the three of the 
following which weighed most 
heavily with them: parents, teacher, 
newspaper, radio, outside persons. 

As the first influence parents were 
named by the largest number (224). 
Next were the teacher and the news- 
paper with 93 first-place votes each. 
The radio had 79 votes and outside 
persons 18. On the total vote, how- 
ever, including first, second, and 
third choices, the place of parental 
influence was not so clear cut. In 
all three choices parents were named 
391 times ; teachers, 344; newspaper, 
369; radio, 290; and outside per- 
sons, 122. 


CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS IN ONE HIGH SCHOOL 





The final question, asking the 
pupils to indicate their party pref- 
erence, was motivated by curiosity 
as to whether, as some people allege, 
the schools are developing a crop 
of Socialists, Communists, and 
Fascists. As had been expected, the 
two major parties absorbed the ma- 
jority (77 percent) of pupil prefer- 
ences: 156 Republican and 224 
Democrat. Of the remaining pupils, 
86 percent said they would vote for 
the man and his policies rather than 
for the party as such. Of the re- 
maining 30 pupils, 15 declared 
themselves Socialists and 6 Com- 
munists. The other nine said they 
preferred the recently organized 
Progressive Party of Governor La- 
Follette. Not much evidence here of 
a widespread trend toward so-called 
subversive doctrines. 

As a result of the questionnaire, 
the writer feels that he is in a 
much sounder position to meet the 
criticism of those who fear that the 
schools are unduly influencing pupils 
in controversial fields. Even more 
important, it has demonstrated that 
the pupils are deeply interested in 
subject matter of this type and be- 
lieve that it provides them with a 
more intelligent conception of their 
duties and responsibilities as citi- 
zens. 


James H. Harris is Superintendent Emeritus of the 
Pontiac, Michigan, Public Schools. Reported from 
the School Review, XLVIII (January, 1940), 
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iol GREAT many people ask 
how it was possible for me, a deaf 
girl, to graduate from junior college, 
how I happen to have so many hear- 
ing friends, how I manage to lip- 
read and speak so well. First, I want 
to say that I think California schools 
are outstanding in their work for 
handicapped children. In this re- 
spect they approach the democratic 
ideal in fitting education to the 
child more nearly than most states. 
I hope that my experiences may be 
an inspiration to other deaf boys 
and girls to take advantage of these 
facilities and to “go and do like- 
wise.” 

Most city systems have conserva- 
tion classes, not only for the deaf 
but for those with defective sight 
as well. The reading load is lifted 
from those with defective sight and 
explanations given to those whose 
vocabulary is limited by defective 
hearing. The aim of these classes is 
to bring these handicapped children 
into a normal environment and fit 
them to live naturally and normally 
in this environment, no longer con- 
sidering themselves handicapped. 

I have been totally deaf since I 
was about 214 years of age. I have 
never felt embarrassed on account of 
my handicap, as most deafened peo- 
ple are. On the contrary, I dislike 
having people sympathize with me. 
As a small child I played with my 
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WHO SAID HANDICAPPED? 


Mariz E. LUKENS 
In the Sierra Educational News 


























brother and sister and other chil. 
dren, and I was never conscious of 
any difference in myself from my 
little friends. 

When I was six I entered the 
17th Street School for the Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing in Los Angeles, 
Hearing children were in the same 
building, but though we copied their 
play and actions, we were in an iso- 
lated group and did not mix with 
them. 

When the time came to go to 
junior high school in the seventh 
grade I was transferred to Pasadena, 
where a hearing conservation class 
was available. This was a great 
change for me. Instead of being 
helped and directed at every step 
and prevented from making mis- 
takes, I was expected to think and 
act for myself and to go along with 
the hearing group just as though | 
were not deaf. I was greatly dis 
couraged at first, but I found that | 
had nothing to fear. The teachers 
were used to the deaf, and every: 
where among the students I met 
cheerful smiles and encouraging 
glances. 

At first I stayed with the other 
deaf in the conservation class. All 
of them were happy and successful 
in their school work and explained 
many things to me. I learned some 
thing new each day. One innovation 
was “after-school sports.” All sports 
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except baseball and volleyball were 
new to me. I had such a hard time 
learning the new rules that I was 
about to give up, when one day I 
saw my name on the bulletin board 
as one who was to be initiated into 
the Girls’ Athletic Association. This 
incident changed my whole life, for 
it gave me an interest in sports. 
Here was a field in which I could 
excell. This contact gave me my 
first understanding of and friend- 
ship with hearing students. 

Gradually I went less and less 
with the deaf and more and more 
with hearing girls. With this came 
a desperate need for lip-reading 
and speech. My grandmother had 
worked hard with me as a child and 
I knew the elements of speech and 
had learned from my lipreading 
lessons in the grades to understand 
ordinary conversation. But this was 
not enough. I just must be normal. 

As I worked, other honors came. 
Our band leader let me try out for 
drums, and I played in the Armistice 
Day parade. (Though we cannot 
hear sound, we feel vibration and 
thythm.) Another time I was amazed 
to learn that I had won a scholar- 
ship. 

At the time I graduated from the 
tenth grade none of the deaf girls 
had gone on to high school. There 
was no hearing conservation class 
there. But I was determined to go, 
and when the day came for seniors 
to meet the high school counselor 
I was there in the first row. I have 
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always been grateful to that coun- 
selor. She not only encouraged me, 
but by some miracle she understood 
what few understand—that the deaf 
are not feeble-minded. I say this 
counselor understood, for she did 
not assign me to a class in weaving 
or handicraft, at which I am not 
particularly apt, but put me in classes 
fitted to my interests and abilities. 
Sports was one of these. I joined the 
life-saving class in swimming. 

Hearing girls helped me in other 
classes. I was still afraid to use my 
newly acquired speech and went 
around with a paper and pencil. I 
suspect that some of my teachers 
gave me passing grades feeling that 
I could not really do the work. But 
I knew my gym work was successful 
for I was made squad-leader for the 
swimming class. 

My second year a hearing conser- 
vation class was organized, and I 
felt very important helping the new 
pupils. And what a pleasure that 
class was. Out of her rich back- 
ground the teacher made words come 
alive. I became acquainted with 
words and more words. That, I 
think, is our severest handicap. The 
normal hearing person has no idea 
how much of his vocabulary comes 
almost unconsciously through his 
ears, by repeated hearing of words 
that we don’t know at all. 

One event stands out. That was 
the time a movietone news took pic- 
tures of our life-saving demonstra- 
tion, and with the others I went 
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through the intricate patterns and no 
one set me apart as “deaf.” 

The following year Pasadena, 
again in the forefront educationally, 
started the 6-4-4 plan and our high 
school became part of a four-year 
junior college. This was the year I 
threw away my paper and pencil so 
far as conversation was concerned. 
I determined I would speak so slow- 
ly and so clearly that people would 


not fail to understand. And I did 
. .. And they do. 

How I wish all deaf and hard- 
of-hearing children in California 
could know that it is possible for 
them to live happy and normal lives 
if they will take advantage of the 
opportunities offered them and 
learn to speak and lip-read. Then 
they can ask with me: “Who said 
handicapped?” 


Marie E. Lukens is a student in the Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, Junior College. Reported from the Sierra 
Educational News, XXXVI, (January, 1940), 
25-26. 


SR 
Education round the World... 


Roumania.—The new law on the or- 
ganization and direction of elementary 
and secondary education seeks to empha- 
size the practical side of teaching. The 
curriculum comprises a minimum amount 
of instruction which is uniform for all 
elementary schools in the country and, 
in addition, a certain number of purely 
practical subjects, which vary according 
to the different economic and geographi- 
cal regions. These supplementary 
courses are intended to provide a pre- 
vocational training for a definite pro- 
fession or career. The series for the 
senior elementary school consists of pre- 
paratory training of three types: agricul- 
tural and domestic, industrial, and com- 
mercial. Methods of teaching are also 
more practical. School work is no longer 
grouped according to subjects, but in 
four educational divisions: health, intelli- 
gence, artistic education, and moral- 
religious education. Emphasis is laid on 
individual work, stimulated by the ex- 
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perimental method, The law also pays 
close attention to group work and en 
courages school work-communities, school 
cooperatives, Straja Tarii activities, and 
social service. About 20 schools with an 
academic bias have been transformed 
during the past year into practical 
schools of a commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural character.—Bulletin of the 
International Bureau of Education. 


China.—War-time conditions notwith- 
standing, the national government of the 
ten free provinces of China is engrossed 
in a program of mass education designed 
to eradicate illiteracy by 1946. Peasants 
and workers, children and adults are at- 
tending the compulsory, short-term 
classes. Ten years ago, illiteracy in China 
was estimated at 90 percent. Illiteracy is 
said to have been reduced by half from 
1935 to 1938 in Kwansi Province at @ 
cost for each person of about three 
American cents—School and Society. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


_AFTER reading materials pub- 
lished over the last ten years on the 
question of intelligence and nursery 
education, I am amazed at such 
statements as these: 

“Iowa was the first research center 
to report gains by preschool chil- 
dren.” 

“Except at Iowa, studies fail to 
show IQ gains.” 

Actually, as far back as 1925, H. 
T. Woolley reported that 43 chil- 
dren at the Merrill-Palmer school 
gained an average of 14 points dur- 
ing one year’s attendance, while 33 
comparable children on the waiting 
list lost 2 points over the same 
period. 

Here is another: “Eight of the 
nine (child development centers) 
show no effect whatever on child 
intelligence as the result of nursery 
school experience.” 

Since the 1940 Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education is the kind of simple, 
straightforward statement that is 
likely to be cited in years to come, 
it may be helpful to spend a mo- 
ment in its analysis. With the 
manuscripts of the 1940 Yearbook 
now available to all, I should like 
to make this statement: Seven of 
the ten research centers reporting, 
demonstrate gains in IQ for chil- 
dren attending preschool, while in 
three reports the average gain is not 
given. This leaves the score seven 


plus and three unknown. Further, the 
Iowa samplings are much greater 
than those of all other institutions 
combined. In fact a sampling of 13 
children for the three-year nursery 
school attendance group at Minne- 
sota is based on a 13-year study, an 
average of exactly one child per 
year! 

If you find all this annoying, I 
suggest a look at the evidence. Not 
one of the ten institutions reported 
a Joss on the retesting of children 
attending the preschools for periods 
of six months to two years. In some 
cases the gain was substantial; in 
others it was not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

Why, then, do experimenters as 
well as commentators, say that noth- 
ing has happened in the mental 
lives of these children? The answer 
lies in the way control groups are 
utilized. When it was found that a 
control group made gains not sig- 
nificantly different from those of 
children attending preschools, the 
whole factor of gain was cancelled 
out. The unwary reader of summa- 
ries, conclusions, and critiques was 
left with the thought that children 
did not gain in nursery schools, 
rather than this thought: most 
nursery groups gained, but some of 
them no more than equally bright 
nonattending children of families 
socially selected. There is no mys- 
terious advantage accruing to nurs- 
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ery schools as such. In homes that 
provide good play and reading 
facilities, and opportunities for ex- 
ploration, companionship, and lan- 
guage, stimulation should equal 
that of the nursery school. 

The general picture is one of 
gain. How can one explain this? 
Either there is a constant error in 
the standardization of tests at these 
ages—which, if it existed, ought to 
have been found and corrected long 
ago—or else some nursery schools 
and comparable homes are really 
exerting a favorable effect on mental 
development. 

It is clear that most psychologists 
over the last 20 years have been 
brought up on a diet of IQ con- 
stancy. Many think this doctrine 
goes straight back to Binet, but this 
is not true. Probably most pro- 
nouncements on IQ constancy stem 
from a paragraph of Burks’ in the 
1928 Yearbook, which declares 
that changes of IQ of as much as 
20 points probably occur only once 
or twice in a thousand times. 

Of course, from the very day of 
Burks’ statement, reports began to 
appear in the literature indicating a 
definite counter trend. Up-to-date 
materials on IQ inconstancy will be 
found in the 1940 Yearbook. The 
most extensive of these are reported 
by Robert L. Thorndike, who gives 
IQ’s on retests after an interval of 
at least 214 years for over 1,100 
children in three New York private 
schools. He found IQ increases of 
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more than 20 points in 16 percent 
of the cases instead of “once or 
twice in a thousand times,” and 
these were highly selected children 
with an average IQ of 118. 

Mental deterioration has been 
brought out vividly in many studies 
of cultural impoverishment. Studies 
on canalboat children, on families 
in remote or impoverished regions, 
on southern Negroes, have been 
consistent. Sherman, for example, 
showed that among the hollow folk 
in Virginia there may be a shift of 
IQ averages from the 90's to the 
60's and 70’s over a ten-year range. 

My own feeling is that all the 
work, all the confusion and bitter- 
ness engendered by IQ defenders in 
recent years will have been worth- 
while if we can place on the record, 
once and for all, that, intelligence 
being what it is, and mental testing 
being what it is, there is no guaran- 
tee whatever that a child’s IQ will 
remain constant throughout life. 

In the 1940 Yearbook, Skeels re- 
ports consistent findings for children 
residing in underprivileged homes. 
For samplings of all ages, a differ- 
ence of three years’ stay in an im- 
poverished home leads to a signifi- 
cant difference in IQ. The longer 
the residence in such a home, the 
lower the average IQ. 

Skeels also brings up-to-date his 
important studies of the develop- 
ment of illegitimate children placed 
shortly after birth for adoption in 
good foster homes. The total samp- 
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THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 


ling now numbers 306 children, 
and the results are directly compar- 
able to those reported by Skeels and 
Skodak for a smaller number of 
cases. We now have Stanford-Binet’s 
for the children of this study who 
have reached six years of age. The 
mean IQ is 111. It will be recalled 
that the average IQ of the mothers 
was 88, and that of the fathers 
probably similar. The average IQ of 
the few fathers available for study is 
85. 

The subsequent mental develop- 
ment of children whose mothers 
were definitely feeble-minded is on- 
ly slightly below that of the group 
as a whole and well above the aver- 
age of an unselected population. 

The inference is clear that these 
parents of “poor stock” with an ex- 
traordinary incidence of feeble- 
mindedness, incompetence, and im- 
poverishment, have produced on the 
average bright offspring through 
the dramatic circumstance of re- 
linquishing the children in early in- 
fancy to selected foster parents. 

There has been furious criticism 
of this study and there will be more. 
In the meantime, the data are piling 
up. Every child is accounted for and 
every statistical procedure has been 
checked. The conclusions remain un- 
changed. 

Perhaps the chief mystery of the 
Skeels-Skodak study is: Why haven't 
similar results been found elsewhere? 
The answer is now clear. Placement 
centers the country over have failed 


to analyze their own placement 
procedures. Good social-agency prac- 
tice has emphasized such factors as 
own mother care (thus assuring an 
underprivileged environment for 
the child) or selective boarding 
home placement (thus assuring a 
measure of class distinction) . Scarce- 
ly any situations have met the re- 
quirements of the Skeels study: (1) 
that the children be placed under 
six months of age, not in institutions 
or boarding homes, but in superior 
foster homes for adoption; (2) a 
substantial sampling of such children 
over a period of more than two 
years; and (3) that selection as be- 
tween true home and foster home 
be low or absent. 

One of Skeels’ discoveries, namely 
that children living with inferior 
parents deteriorate, has been cor- 
roborated by Speer of Springfield, 
Illinois. Speer had available 68 
feeble-minded mothers with a mean 
IQ of 49. The fathers of their chil- 
dren were largely unemployed or 
unskilled laborers. The children 
studied were then in boarding 
homes. A control group, also in 
boarding homes, consisted of 57 
children of normal mothers. He 
found a strong contrast between 
children who resided with feeble- 
minded mothers and those who re- 
sided with normal mothers. But not 
one of the children of feeble-minded 
mothers taken out of its own home 
before the third birthday had an 
IQ below 90; and no child of a 
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feeble-minded mother placed after 
the twelfth birthday achieved an IQ 
above 70. 

The validity of intelligence tests 
at early ages is often attacked, but 
Terman and Merrill, like Gesell, do 
not hold to this. It is true that 
throughout the first six months the 
simple tests available give a poor 
prediction of later mental develop- 
ment, and below the age of 12 
months it is difficult to get test items 
that are characteristically Binet. But 
by the age of two, children are 
measured by test items available 
throughout their whole mental life, 
and only slightly less reliable at pre- 
school than at school ages. 

One of the common complaints 
in connection with the Iowa re- 
searches is that false hopes will be 
raised, that parents and teachers will 
now feel that all dull or feeble- 
minded children can be made men- 
tally whole. You may be sure that 
we are sensitive to this situation; we 
have never prescribed any cure-all. 
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George D. Stoddard is Director of the Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, University of lowa. Reported 
from an address before the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, February 27, 1940, 
at St. Louis, Missouri. 
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=7INAL reports indicate, according to the U. S. Office of 
Education, that approximately 50,000 public employees were 
enrolled in training programs sponsored by state boards for 
vocational education during the year ending June 30, 1939. 
Almost 30,000 of these were enrolled in classes aided from 
federal funds under the George-Deen Act. 





There are wide individual differences 
in the abilities of children and it 
is painfully clear that some do not 
improve under the best conditions. 
In closing I should like to indulge 
in a frank opinion that mental test- 
ing as a standard procedure in the 
schools should be allowed to de. 
cline. Testing for intelligence is 
like using a fever thermometer— 
good practice for the clinician but a 
perplexity for the individual parent 
or teacher. It may be better to tum 
to measures of special abilities, and 
rely for insight as to general ability 
on cumulative records of achieve. 
ment. This plan would avoid the 
bad error of labelling a child as 
permanently dull, average, or bright. 
In short, we should be careful not 
to let the persuasion of test makers 
and publishers determine education- 
al policy. They have done their work 
conscientiously, but only educators 
themselves are in a position at all 
times and from every angle to con- 
sider the welfare of the child. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 
IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


NELSON B. HENRY 


In the Elementary School Journal 


= are many indications that 
school administration is moving 
definitely and inevitably in the di- 
rection of more general use of co- 
operative procedures. This democrat- 
ic tendency is not to be explained 
in terms of the occasional uprisings 
of teacher groups, righteous as these 
tebellions against autocratic prac- 
tices have often been. On the con- 
trary, the evolving democracy in 
school administration is part of the 
growing professionalization of the 
teaching staffs. 

Among the considerations which 
are fundamentals of democratic 
school administration the following 
may be noted: 

1. Teacher participation in school 
administration should be instituted 
gtadually, in pace with teacher prep- 
aration for such participation. 

While many teachers are fully 
qualified to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of even an extreme form of 
democratic organization, such com- 
petence is not yet universal. If we 
could be assured that all teachers 
employed since 1925 could meet 
this standard, it would appear that 
there is still about a generation to go 
before the incompetents are wholly 
eliminated. Teachers notoriously 
dislike to retire even at the age 
of compulsory retirement. They 
never retire voluntarily in recogni- 


tion of professional incompetence. 

There is another reason for the 
gradual institution of teacher par- 
ticipation in school administration. 
Even in school systems where the 
general level of teacher-competence 
is high the hundreds or thousands 
of members of the staff obviously 
cannot suddenly become experienced 
in dealing with administrative prob- 
lems. A carefully planned, gradually 
expanding program of teacher par- 
ticipation in administration is de- 
sirable. Many superintendents long 
since have established informal 
arrangements for giving teachers a 
voice in the determination of admin- 
istrative policies. The wiser superin- 
tendents have sought to direct 
teacher deliberations toward those 
aspects of administration which focus 
most directly on the teaching process 
or affect the teachers personally. 
This policy is to be commended as 
both expedient and democratic. It 
protects the school system against 
the hazards of inexperienced judg- 
ment in administrative matters, and 
it affords the teachers the best possi- 
ble chance to acquire administrative 
experience without making mistakes 
which might discredit their services. 
The areas of participation may be 
widened as experience justifies. 

2. Our second fundamental con- 
sideration is that in any enterprise 
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as complex as a city school system 
some degree of centralized control 
is essential to prevent waste, delay, 
and inefficiency. The executive must 
have authority to deal with situations 
requiring action whenever they arise. 

It must also be considered that the 
superintendent, if things go wrong, 
is still the superintendent in the 
minds of the school board and the 
public, and is held responsible. 

3. A third consideration is that 
teachers are not professionally con- 
cerned with certain areas of admin- 
istrative service. While teachers may 
properly be interested in the charac- 
ter of the annual budget, the techni- 
cal procedures of budget-making, 
accounting, purchasing, and the like 
are not matters in which they should 
concern themselves. 

4. Administrative functions 
should be defined in terms of the 
conditions under which the schools 
are operating. The most important 
of these conditions pertains to the 
professional status of the teaching 
staff. Autocratic administrative pro- 
cedures were made necessary in 
earlier years by the low level of 
teacher qualifications and rapid turn- 
over. With the trend toward higher 
minimum standards, city school sys- 
tems arte moving steadily toward 
more democratic administrative prac- 
tices. Improvements in the compensa- 
tion and tenure of teachers have 
also had an effect on teacher person- 
ality. Drastic coercive measures are 
not easily enforced on people who 
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are permanently established em. 
ployees with a standard of living 
comparable to that of other compe. 
tent economic groups. 

5. The fifth fundamental con. 
sideration pertaining to our problem 
is that autocratic administrative pro- 
cedures are not in harmony with the 
general concept of democracy in 
education. The primary function of 
the public school system is to pre- 
pare young people for effective par- 
ticipation in our society. To the 
extent that the schools are organized 
and the children taught in neglect 
of this fundamental aim, to that ex. 
tent they are not legitimately public 
schools. Since pupils acquire much 
of their education through imitation 
and absorption it is absurd to expect 
them to acquire insight into the ff 
nature of democratic society in § 
schools autocratically administered. 

6. Finally, we should recognize 
the fact that teaching is really a pro- § 
fession. While not all teachers meet 
acceptable professional standards, § 
the incompetents are rapidly disap § 
pearing from the ranks, and present 
practices of teacher selection provide f 
fairly adequate safeguards against 
their presence in the future. 

It may be that the way to get the 
most profitable services from un 
skilled and unresourceful workers is 
to tell them specifically what to do 
and how to do it. But the best way 
for school administrators to get the 
most valuable returns from their pro § 
fessional staffs is to recognize the 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


teachers’ competence and allow ade- 
quate freedom for the expression of 
rofessional interests and judgments 
by the teachers. Moreover, teachers 
of this generation are qualified to 
relieve superintendents of much of 
the administrative routine which 
necessarily devolved on supervisory 
officers in earlier days. The super- 
intendent reduces the efficiency of 
his own performance if he neglects 
to utilize the services of his staff in 
many administrative functions. 

More significant still, recognition 
of the professional status of teachers 





is the only means of ensuring the 
professional administration of the 
schools. Teachers will not long main- 
tain a professional outlook under a 
denial of equality. There is no basis 
in American education for a pro- 
fession of school administration apart 
from and unrelated to the profession 
of teaching. A professional organi- 
zation builds no hierarchies. Teach- 
ing could not live as a profession if 
superintendents determined the stan- 
dards and policies of the profession 
and gratuitously admitted teachers 
as members of lower rank. 


Nelson B. Henry is Associate Professor of Educa- 

tion at the University of Chicago. Reported from 

the Elementary School Journal, XL (January, 
1940), 337-45. 
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Cuerent Huotations : 


ROGER W. BABSON, Statistical Analyst: “After spending a 
million dollars studying unemployment, the Babson organi- 
zation believes that the majority of youths are today unem- 
ployed because of our faulty public school system. The 
solution awaits parents demanding training rather than mere 
diplomas and awaits school committees instilling in students 
a desire to create jobs rather than to get jobs.” 


MortTIMER J. ADLER, University of Chicago: “A textbook is 
the invention of a pedagogue who has to get something into 
the hands of students who can’t read.” 


CHARLES H. Jupp, Director of the Educational Program, 
National Youth Administration: ‘There seems to be a kind 
of taboo against adequate discussion of health in institutions 
of learning. The whole matter seems to be turned over to 
the football coach and to be regarded with contempt by the 
members of the faculty who teach traditional subjects.” 
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A COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
YOUNG FARMERS 





J. A. STARRAK 


In Agricultural Education 


a is the opinion of the writer 
that in the years immediately ahead 
teachers of vocational agriculture 
will find their greatest opportunity 
in the area that deals with the edu- 
cation of out-of-school farm youth. 
The failure of the public school to 
provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for rural youth has resulted 
in the expansion of other educational 
programs such as those of the co- 
operative extension service, the 
CCC, the NYA, noncollegiate 
courses in agriculture in the state 
colleges, and the junior programs of 
the various farmers’ organizations. 
But meritorious as the activities of 
such agencies may be, they as yet 
merely scratch the surface of a tre- 
mendously important problem. 

It now appears that the public 
school is at last awakening to its 
responsibilities. It would appear that 
the local teacher of vocational agri- 
culture must take the initiative in 
ringing to millions of underpriv- 
ileged farm youth the educational 
opportunities which have previously 
been denied them. 

Because part-time education in 
vocational agriculture has developed 
spontaneously over a wide area, 
great variations exist in current pro- 
grams. However, an integrated pat- 
tern is gradually emerging, which 
includes two rather distinct phases. 
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The first involves the strictly in. 
structional elements of the program 
while the second is concerned with 
the establishment of young men in 
farming. 

The instructional part of the pro- 
gram, where it is well developed, 
comprises three phases: 

1. The individual supervised farm 
pfactice program, usually carried out 
on the home farm. 

2. The intensive systematic in- 
struction in technical agriculture and 
related sciences. 

3. The continuing organized asso- 
ciation of the out-of-school farm 
youth of the community. 

Supervised farm practice is now 
generally regarded as an essential 
element of the high school work. 
There seem to be many reasons why 
it should occupy an even more im- 
portant place in the part-time pro- 
gram, particularly since long-time 
production projects can be made to 
play a large part in the progressive 
establishment of the individual 
young man in farming on his own. 

The systematic class or group in- 
struction is important not only be- 
cause it supplies the basic techniques 
and principles which are involved 
in the successful organization and 
management of farm enterprises, but 
also because it can contribute greatly 
to the general enrichment of the 
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A PROGRAM FOR YOUNG FARMERS 


lives of farm youth in cultural and 
social directions. 

This systematic instruction may 
consist of two general types of 
courses, one with units planned in 
advance and offered at predetermined 
periods, and the other of an emer- 
gency nature, organized to meet a 
need which develops quickly and 
cannot be foretold. In addition to 
technical agriculture, these courses 
may include other types of subject 
matter, such as English, farm arith- 
metic, civics, etc., where the need is 
evident. 

The unit should provide for both 
class and individual instruction. In- 
struction should be based largely on 
the problems and experiences of the 
home farm, and particularly on those 
atising from the supervised farm 
practice of the pupils. While these 
instructional units should be planned 
in advance, the teacher should not 
hesitate to change his plans in order 
to take advantage of changed condi- 
tions. For instance, a drought during 
the summer, resulting in a shortage 


of feed, would suggest the problem 
of what steps should be taken if 
similar conditions again prevailed. 
This matter might well be taken up, 
regardless of what program the 
teacher had planned for the coming 
fall. 

There seems to be a real need for 
some sort of continuing, year-round 
organization of out-of-school fac 
youth to provide a rallying point for 
young farmers, promote desirable 
educational and social activities, and 
give the whole educational program 
continuity and permanence. All the 
activities of the organization should 
be coordinated with the other parts 
of the total program. The content 
must be based squarely on the cul- 
tural, social, and recreational needs 
and interests of the young men; it 
should be varied enough to provide 
for the exercise of each member's 
initiative and special abilities, and 
above all it should make definite 
contributions to the larger objectives 
of the total local program of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. 


lege. Reported from Agricultural Education, XII 


]. A. Starrak is on the faculty of lowa State Col- | 


(December, 1939), 110-11. 
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JHE little red schoolhouse is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past in Pennsylvania. During the past two decades 
this pioneer type of school has been decreasing in numbers 
at an average rate of approximately 250 per year. The rate of 
decrease has accelerated during the past ten-year period to 


an average of 300 per year. 
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In the 34th Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching 


es experiment described below 
was undertaken in three volunteer 
Pennsylvania high schools* by 
members of the regular staff. There 
was no subsidy, no supervision from 
without, and no special training for 
the purpose. Consequently, actual 
detail carried from teacher to teacher 
and school to school. There were no 
precise formulas. 

The underlying aim of the pro- 
posed plan was, if possible, to re- 
place the course “unit,” the “credit,” 
and the “mark,” as dominating the 
pupil’s mind, with a healthy interest 
in the meaning of ideas and the 
ability to use them intelligently. In 
the conventional school, the essence 
of “education” to the pupil is to 
place a specific “‘assignment’’ before 
the teacher at a certain day and hour 
and in as favorable a light as possi- 
ble for the sake of the resulting 
“mark.” Bad in itself, the worst of 
this procedure is its vicious negative 
implication that work not so as- 
signed, executed, delivered, and 
“marked” is mot education. A true 
thought sequence, an alternative 
solution of a problem, or the fresh 
expression of an idea no sooner gets 


* Altoona High School, Cheltenham 
Township High School at Elkins Park, 
and Radnor Township High School at 
Wayne. Reading High School cooper- 
ated in certain important respects. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN RESPONSIBLE LEARNING 


WILLIAM S. LEARNED AND ANNA ROSE HAWKES 





under way in a pupil’s mind than it 
is interrupted and must give place 
to a similar start with another teach- 
er. A showy return, half learned, 
half borrowed, but fitted to the 
teacher's desires and brought in as 
demanded, now earns “credit”: 
while the thoughtful pupil who is 
captivated by the underlying prob- 
lem and who turns aside to think 
about it, accumulates reproachful 
masters and daily ‘‘zeros” in other 
courses. 

We sought a procedure which 
should correct the usual attitude and 
by its very terms keep the pupil 
aware that the important objects of 
education are (1) to understand as 
the result of knowledge, and (2) to 
apply understanding with the best 
effect. 

Because the Pennsylvania inquiry 
as a whole had in view the entire 
span of high school and college ex- 
perience, the pupils for this project 
were selected on the basis of their 
expressed intention of going to 
college as well as their probable 
fitness to profit by the freer type of 
study proposed. However the prin- 
ciple of the project is as applicable 
to the dull as to the gifted child. 

In substance the printed curricu- 
lum was left unchanged. The object 
was not to put on paper new study 
material, but rather to see whether 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


a curriculum of effective ideas could 
actually become established in the 
pupil’s mind. For this purpose the 
broad outlines of any modern high 
school curriculum furnish a more 
ample reservoir than any teacher 
requires, provided he is competent 
and free to act. 

The fundamental innovation was 
to make a single teacher responsi- 
ble for directing all the work in a 
single field throughout the project's 
three-year period, covering grades 
X, XI, and XII. Each teacher was 
empowered to outline the three-year 
job in English, in history, in science, 
as the case might be, in such manner 
as he saw fit, subject to the general 
supervision of the high school prin- 
cipal. Course “credits,” “tests,” and 
“marks” disappeared, because the 
courses themselves, as organized 
units, were abolished. Each pupil 
was to work uninterruptedly in each 
field throughout the three years; but 
his study in each field was so re- 
lated to his total achievement as to 
suit his comparative ability in that 
field. For example, in his last year 
he might have two group meetings 
per week in one subject and seven 
or eight in another. In either case, 
whatever he did in a subject was to 
be devoted, not to doing poorly 
what another did well, but to unify- 
ing and making significant in his 
mind the particular three-year crop 
of ideas in that area which seemed 
likely to make the largest contribu- 
tion to his permanent equipment. 


IN RESPONSIBLE LEARNING 


It was hoped that this arrange- 
ment might prove advantageous to 
the student in some of the follow- 
ing ways: 

What Knowledge Means.—Edu- 
cation” is now largely identified in 
the pupil’s mind with the hasty, un- 
digested information, quickly 
learned and quickly lost, which 
serves to pass a pupil from one credit 
course to another. “School” knowl- 
edge is valued precisely at the level 
thus fixed by the school; it is always 
at a discount; its obvious use to the 
pupil is to “get one through.” In 
contrast, the pupil gets his concept of 
what he considers “‘real” knowledge, 
together with the involuntary ad- 
miration for it that every human 
being possesses, solely through ob- 
servation of activities about him 
wherein progressive mastery leads 
to abilities that he thinks worth 
having. He sees an athlete, a de- 
bater, a school leader, even a 
scholar, emerge because that person 
knows certain things surely and can 
apply the knowledge; he “has the 
goods.” 

The proposed rearrangement of 
the curriculum was intended to place 
academic knowledge on a similar 
foundation. In the conventional 
“course” the essential outcome to 
the school, and therefore to the 
pupil, is the “mark.” No school 
affirms that this is the essential out- 
come, but there are few where it is 
not the silent fact. It was proposed 
to take the emphasis off the A or 
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the F and keep it squarely on the 
one real essential—anderstanding 
and understanding how to use. If 
the school deals honestly with the 
pupil it will seek to convince him 
that this is all there is to it; that 
whether he master the thing in 
school or out, from a textbook or 
from private observation, it is the 
understanding that counts and not 
the A’s or F's. 

With a clean, unmistakable em- 
phasis on understanding, the pupil 
quickly discovers that progress in 
school is no longer a game that 
uses bits of temporary information 
for counters; he finds that “‘edu- 
cation” simply means comprehension 
and the power to apply. Respect and 
interest for what is comprehended 
follow. 

How to Learn—When “credits” 
lose their reward and understanding 
becomes a pupil’s real motive, his 
attitude toward learning is trans- 
formed. What is worth learning will 
naturally be suggested by the teacher, 
but not as laid down in a fixed ex- 
ternal curriculum. The teacher will 
‘be guided by his own sense of val- 
ues, the pupil’s needs, and the clues 
constantly offered in the pupil's 
responses. An attractive picture of 
what the whole three-year task is 
worth is naturally a first considera- 
tion. Keeping such a picture clear 
and vivid while dealing en route 
with the successive stages of the 
subject is perhaps the best thing a 
competent teacher does. It is usually 
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impossible even to attempt this at 
present. The fact that short elective 
bits are studied as detached frag. 
ments, effectually determines the 
pupil’s attitude. He expects and is 
expected to forget, not at the end 
of his whole period of education, 
but at once. 

The chief purpose of our scheme 
was to give the pupil’s knowledge 
inner texture and strength and, there. 
by, a relative permanence. The only 
way to do this is by habituation, the 
essence of all durable learning; 
habituation, until ideas and _ their 
connections grow familiar and re. 
main accessible and dynamic. This 
involves the misunderstood and ne- 
glected principle of review, which 
now has an evil name and taste to 
most students. It now stands chiefly 
for an enforced retracing of the road 
just covered to prepare for a peti- 
odical test. Because it has no other 
function, review is tedious and re- 
pellent. 

Genuine review, on the other 
hand, is the very essence of learning. 
It is the sculptor facing his clay; he 
reviews it every time he looks at it to 
change, add, or subtract. Exactly the 
same is the attitude of any learner 
toward the central structure of ideas 
which he refines and extends as 
fresh thoughts come to him, whether 
from books or persons, or from ob 
servation. Steadily built up in this 
fashion, sound idea-structures result 
from the pupil’s own creation; they 
constitute an equipment that makes 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


the present accumulation of ‘‘marks’’ 
a softy substitute. 

Examinations —The chief evil in 
resent examinations is the immedi- 
acy of what they test. Facts are held 
in visual suspense until the semester 
or course examination gives official 
permission to forget them. A pupil 
intent on understanding what he 
studies may not have or care about 
such a memory. He suffers the 
penalty. 

The bad effects of this system 
have been so criticized in recent 
years as to Carry practice in many 
cases to the opposite extreme of 
abolishing examinations. This mag- 
nifies the teacher into a seer whose 
vague personal verdict on the pupil 
is final. It deprives both society and 
the pupil of any comparable basis of 
judging achievement. Such a con- 
clusion certainly is not the final so- 
lution. Tests of intellectual achieve- 
ment will always be indispensable, 
but the only achievement in educa- 
tion that is worth testing is that 
which has matured into permanent, 
active mental equipment. A supply 
of facts heaped up by a cram- 
ming process for official inspection, 
tells us nothing. What we need to 
know is how much of that mass will 
be digested. 

The idea of testing should be 
kept so far from any particular edu- 
cational business that the pupil is 
not misled by it. We need to exer- 
cise the fear of the test that is 
geared to a multitude of items hav- 
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ing little perspective or significance. 
To do this we should have measures 
of permanent gains which are bigger 
than the “course’—much bigger. 

A pupil in school may respond 
well chiefly because he enjoys the 
ideas or chiefly because of the ex- 
ternal satisfactions that follow a 
pleased teacher. When the tests of 
his success no longer rest with 
teachers’ “marks” but measure with 
appropriate accuracy the ideas mas- 
tered, the working knowledge re- 
tained, the pupil is the first to seek 
and endorse them. They become as 
significant as the mark that measures 
his high jump or the time that 
measures his 100 yards. They reflect 
what he now is, not where he has 
been, and what one is interests 
every mind. The distance that now 
separates us from such a state is 
graphically revealed by the wide- 
spread practice of excusing the best 
pupils from the examinations we 
now give. Instead of the selfrevela- 
tion of achievement that no good 
pupil would miss any more than the 
best players miss the critical games, 
our present tests are mere arbitrary 
hurdles that tell the pupil little that 
he feels is important about himself. 
Respect for them is in inverse pro-. 
portion to ability; the very fact that 
good pupils are excused proclaims 
such tests chiefly a nuisance. 

There are of course no tests that 
fulfill the above conditions for any 
considerable number of subjects at 
the high school level. This inquiry, 
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however, had available a group of 
comprehensive examinations con- 
structed for college use in the same 
project; and because our high school 
group was highly selected these tests 
could be successfully used. The tests 
were divided among the following 
broad fields: mathematics, science, 
foreign literature, fine arts, history 
and social studies, and English. They 
required between eight and nine 
hours of examination time. The 
pupil’s high school studies would 
presumably constitute only a limi- 
ted sampling of these fields, but the 
tests provided much scope for sup- 
plementary knowledge got from the 
home environment, private reading, 
travel, and other sources usually dis- 
regarded in the school curriculum. 

The tests were first given to the 
special curriculum group in February 
of the junior year in high school, 
and repeated at the end of the senior 
year, at the end of the sophomore 
college year, and at the close of the 
college course. 

The selection of the experimental 
group from the ninth grade took 
‘most of the intellectual cream from 
that class in the three high schools 
cooperating in the project, but by 
including the parallel class in the 
Reading High School it was possi- 
ble to form a control group of 69 
pupils. Each of 69 experimental 
pupils was paired with a control 
pupil of the same age and same 
scores in English literary acquaint- 
ance and vocabulary tests taken in 
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the tenth grade. The two groups 
were also closely comparable in 
achievement on the basis of their 
ninth-grade records. 

All members of the two groups 
described above took the general 
comprehensive examination at the 
end of their high school course. The 
control group did so after taking 
the normal academic curriculum in 
vogue in the four high schools. As 
already explained, the curriculum of 
the experimental group had been 
modified in the following direc- 
tions: (1) a single teacher dealt 
with a cumulative three-year pro- 
gram in each field; (2) courses, se- 
mester tests, and term marks were 
eliminated and in every case and in 
all subjects the pupil was treated as 
responsible progressively and at any 
time for all he had studied; (3) 
tests given from time to time were 
of the comprehensive, objective sort. 

The results of the high school 
senior examination are given below: 


I 
) 


Es3S 35,3 

- #O 0 
Total General Culture .... 293 203 
General Science ............ 102 69 
Foreign Literature ........ 58 35 
eS ee ee 58 44 
History and Social Studies 77 56 


Whatever the cause, the differ- 
ence between the paired groups at 
the end of three years is obvious. 

It is impossible in such a brief 
summary to do justice to the views 
of 30 teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
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ministrative officers who at one point 
or another came in contact with the 
project. Opinion ranged from unani- 
mous endorsement in the three de- 
partments of English to serious 
misgivings among the teachers of 
science who found that, because of 
laboratory complications, to carry 
the plan out fully would have dis- 
rupted the entire school organiza- 
tion. About the best that could be 
done in this field was to devote a 
part of the available time to par- 
allel review in the sciences not re- 


Carnegie Foundation for the 
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ceiving major emphasis at the mo- 
ment. Given with special attention to 
the main course being taught, this 
review had a wholly admirable effect 


in interrelating the various aspects 


of scientific study, in keeping the 
pupil’s earlier acquisitions alive, 


and in establishing fresh interests. 

The chief features at issue in the 
plan as a whole were the pupil’s 
three-year experience in each field 
and the continuity of the teacher 
which made the cumulative unity of 
such a curriculum possible. 


} William S. Learned is a staff member of the 
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Teaching. Reported from the 34th Annual Report 


of Teaching, pp. 45-75. New York: The Founda- 


| of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement | 


tion, 1939. 
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Some interesting facts are re- 
vealed when the answers of a group 
of Chilean high school students to a 
questionnaire regarding their attitude 
toward the United States are com- 
pared with the replies of British 
children to a similar inquiry. While 
only 50 percent of the Chilean stu- 
dents indicated that they felt that 
American movies gave a true picture 
of American life, 70 percent of the 
British felt that the movies gave a 
reliable picture. Regarding treat- 
ment of Negroes in this country, 91 
percent of the British agreed that 
they were badly treate?, while only 
49 percent of the Cuileans believed 
this. That Americans are boastful 


was believed by 90 percent of the 
British, and only 49 percent of the 
Chileans. Almost 95 percent of the 
South Americans wanted to learn 
more about the United States as com- 
pared with 55 percent of the British 
students ; and 83 percent agreed with 
the statement that Chilean papers 
should print more news about the 
United States, while only 32 per- 
cent of the British felt that their 
papers should do so. “American- 
made products never have the quali- 
ty of British-made products” was 
believed by 44 percent of the 
Chileans and 89 percent of the 
Britons.—Edgar Dale in the News 
Letter. 
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a! T was a bitterly cold but glori- 
ously clear day in March. Snow still 
covered the ground, but the air was 
full of promise of a new spring. Iso- 
lated inhabitants looked in surprise 
at the unusual sight of a passing car. 

Did these people enjoy living in 
primitive huts, frequently covered 
with tar paper? How did they keep 
warm? How did they feed them- 
selves at a seventeen miles’ distance 
from the nearest village? What sort 
of a living could they make in this 
gorgeous wilderness? Could they 
keep reasonably healthy without the 
help of a doctor? Where were their 
children? The answers to these and 
many other questions were soon to 
be received from the well-informed 
rural-school teacher. 

There it was, on the edge of the 
woods on “the point” of Leech 
Lake, not the traditional “‘little red 
schoolhouse,” but an attractive white 
frame building. A ‘‘teacherage,” peo- 
ple called it, because the teacher and 
his wife lived there all year round. 
Although he draws the salary, his 
wife was a normal-school graduate 
and is just as capable as he. 

What a sight to behold when the 
door opened! Instead of 25 children 
neatly seated at their traditional 
desks, twiddling thumbs, yawning, 
and waiting for their turn to recite 
a meaningless lesson, each was busi- 
ly doing something important. 
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SCHOOLS UNKNOWN AND WHAT THEY DO 


IMAN E. SCHATZMANN 
In the Journal of the National Education Association 


The large, bright room was hum- 
ming with strange noises. Two girls 
were at the sewing machine and, 
while one diligently treaded the 
wheel, bent on finishing her pretty 
gingham dress that day, the other 
was basting the khaki overalls she 
had just cut out for her little brother. 
Three older boys were making a 
chair. 

Another group of youngsters was 
clustered around a large table, each 
intent on carving out with a scoop 
a picture he had drawn on a square 
piece of wood about an inch thick. 
Hunting scenes seemed closest to 
their hearts. Four second- and third- 
graders were at another table, paint- 
ing wooden birds mounted on long 
sticks; these were to be used later 
in their gardens at home, but mean- 
while were to serve as Easter gifts. 

Thirteen-year-old Fern and 15- 
year-old John were confronted with 
arithmetic problems. They were in 
charge of the “community grocery 
store” located in the schoolroom. 
This included ordering and purchas- 
ing supplies; filling orders and 
making bills correctly; measuring, 
counting, and weighing the goods 
purchased or delivered; keeping ac- 
count books, records, and cash to 
determine whether or not the store 
would be “in the red.” 

Two girls were washing dishes in 
the kitchen. Assisted by others, they 
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had prepared a hot meal for the 
whole group under the direction of 
the teacher's wife. 

The teacher’s home was the com- 
munity center because of the fine 
leadership assumed by him and his 
wife. Young, full of enthusiasm, 
wanting to serve, they had found a 
challenging field of opportunities. 
They had first established friendly 
relations with the widely-scattered 
members of the Squaw Point com- 
munity. Once the people had made 
their own trails to the teacherage, 
they discovered that this young 
couple knew not only the dark 
mysteries of learning contained in 
textbooks, but more tales about fish- 
ing, hunting, gardening, planting, 
and reaping than the woodsmen did 
themselves. They even knew how to 
can berries, fruits, and vegetables. 

The community soon discovered 
that the school no longer closed at 
3:30. There was 24-hour service at 
the teacherage and whoever dropped 
in was welcome. This man was a 
friend, counselor, doctor, dentist, 
farmer, hunter, chauffeur, artist. Un- 
tiringly and capably, his wife took 
his place when more urgent com- 
munity matters called him away from 
the school premises. 

The two transformed the com- 
munity into a practical workshop. 
First, the “school acres” were started. 
The land was carefully chosen and 
fertilized and community members 
invited to help. Others started gar- 
dens at home, in response to a better- 
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gardens campaign, but the “school 
acres’— more scientifically planted 
and better tended—gave better 
yields. 

The storekeeper and his partner 
investigated food prices at the village 
store and began to advertise their 
“own grown” vegetables. It was a 
lucrative enterprise. The school did 
not have to buy the vegetables for 
the noonday meals until along in 
March, and Fern and John sold at 
a profit and fair prices to school 
patrons and to other schools. The 
children knew that various items of 
food were needed at Squaw Point 
which were too expensive to be 
bought each day. Couldn’t they get 
a pair of goats to secure milk and 
build some chicken-coops to raise 
chickens and beehives to get honey? 
Plans are underway. 

The people could raise enough on 
the land to provide a livelihood for 
themselves throughout the year. Very 
few inhabitants are farming-minded, 
since most have lived by hunting, 
fishing, and part-time jobs. Yet see- 
ing is believing. Enthusiastic reports 
made by youngsters of results 
achieved through their gardens have 
done more to convince parents of 
the value of farming than any talks 
could have done. 

The school has within two years 
grown to be the community activity 
center for these isolated woodsmen 
and their families. Already there is 
a semiantique, semifragile convey- 
ance called “school bus” helping the 
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children to have more regular atten- 
dance. Now that going to school 
means doing things, little coaxing 
needs to be done. Besides, who 
would want to miss a good hot meal 
at school, if staying at home means 
eating a scanty lunch? A continuous 
lack of food had resulted in a lack 
of culinary knowledge in the homes. 
Therefore while in school the young- 
sters must not only be well fed, but 
taught how to prepare wholesome, 
simple dishes properly. They must 
not only be clothed, but taught how 
to make sensible clothing out of old 
or new goods. They must learn how 
to make a living after the eighth 
grade, for only the exceptional child 
goes to high school. 

Past records show that no child 
from this school ever graduated from 
high school. But already Fern wants 
to go to high school ,and become a 
public nurse to serve her own peo- 
ple. John has visions of being an 
apprentice in a store. For these shy 
and umapproachable woodland 
youngsters to want to acquire the 
necessaty tools and knowledge for 
making a decent living is a true ad- 
venture and shows real progress. 
Formerly they would have had no 
other ambition save that of selling 
kindling wood, berries, and bull- 
heads in the summer! 


Don’t the pupils learn the three 
R’s in school? Of course! The child 
who struggles with “reading, ’riting 
’rithmetic’” is not chided, but en 
couraged. If he is a little slow with 
his books, what’s the hurry? He is 
good at other things. 

No pupil is “failed” at the end of 
the term, for all have progressed in 
one way or another. Mary may not 
know how to deal with intricate 
problems in arithmetic, but she has 
learned when and how to wash and 
press her dirty frock. Joan may not 
know the names of all the rivers in 
the United States, but she can cook 
a wholesome meal. 

Should Tom be “flunked” be 
cause he can’t recall each part of the 
Constitution? Why, he is “tops” in 
gardening and assists and teaches 
the little fellows when the teacher 
is busy. He is the true promoter of 
cooperation in the school communi 
ty. He is in charge of bulletinboards 
and sees that current events are given 
proper attention. He is keenly inter- 
ested in baseball and, if he has his 
way, it won’t be long before pupils 
and parents will build a playground 
and acquire equipment for a baseball 
team. After all, he knows plenty of 
sugar maple trees which can be 
tapped for the having, and there is 
always a market for maple sugat. 


Iman E. Schatzmann is Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on Rural Education of the N. E. A. 
Reported from the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, XXIX (February, 1940), 57-58. 
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TEACHERS ALSO MUST LEARN 


CHARLES INSCO GRAGG 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


Rescrmes is a social art, nec- 
essatily involving a relationship be- 
tween people; and the success of a 
teacher depends on his ability to 
make the relationship between him- 
self and his students a reciprocal 
one. No one can learn from another 
in any basic sense except by sub- 
jecting what the other has to offer 
to a process of creative thinking; 
that is, unless the learner is actively 
and imaginatively receptive he will 
emerge from the teaching experi- 
ence with nothing more than a 
catalog of facts and other people's 
notions. The teacher, consequently, 
must see to it that his pupil listens 
to him in an attitude of creative re- 
ceptivity. But the teacher cannot do 
this unless he shows toward his stu- 
dents a comparable attitude of being 
willing to learn from them. 

Expounders and debaters may 
thrive in an atmosphere of nonre- 
ceptivity. Opposition, denials, and 
the introductions of irrelevances 
may spur them on. But their object 
is not to communicate with others, 
but to convince them. There are 
places where such activity is valu- 
able, but the classroom is not one of 
them. There, as in the marts of 
trade, “‘no sale is ever made by win- 
hing an argument.” 

Students in general resist “learn- 
ing.” At the same time, they crave 
it. Neither tendency is to be won- 


dered at, for the acquiring of learn- 
ing is as hard as it is happy. Yet 
there is more behind the student’s 
resistance than the natural difficulty 
of the process. The basic etiology 
of what in effect amounts to self- 
frustration by the student has a vital 
bearing on the problem of teaching. 
The unwillingness of students to 
work wholeheartedly for what is 
their avowed objective results per- 
haps from certain typical reactions 
of parents to their children’s early 
efforts to acquire learning. It sug- 
gests both the attitudes the teacher 
must cultivate and those he must 
avoid. 

The child originally has no re- 
sistance to the creative incorporation 
of ideas and experiences; quite the 
contrary. He is eager to master the 
world; to make all knowledge, ex- 
perience, and achievement his own. 
Unfortunately, the attitude of his 
elders is usually far from encourag- 
ing. They commonly react to the 
child’s eagerness for learning in one 
of four ways. These reactions may 
be described as: the direct-with- 
holding-of-information reaction ; the 
depreciation-of-the-learner reaction ; 
the drowning-of-the-learner reac- 
tion; and the talking-beside-the- 
point reaction. 

The first of these, the withhold- 
ing-of-information reaction, is im- 
mediately recognizable: 
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““I have answered three questions, 

and that is enough,’ 

Said his father: ‘Don’t give yourself 
airs. 

Do you think I can listen all day 
to such stuff? 

Be off, or I'll 
stairs!’ ” 


kick you down 


The depreciation-of-the-learner 
reaction amounts, of course, to an 
exaltation of the elder. 

“That's all wrong. Here let me 
show you. You'll never be a good 
ball player if you hold the bat like 
that.” 

“This way’s OK, Daddy. See how 
far I can knock them.” 

“Now look here. Don’t be so 
stubborn. Don’t you want to learn? 
Now watch me and try to do it 
right.” 

The drowning-of-the-learner re- 
action is another means for glorify- 
ing the adult, who is often unable 
to refrain from demonstrating his 
superior learning in response to a 
question. An innocent inquiry as to 
why a flower is red while the leaves 
are green may produce a prolonged 
lecture drawn from ophthalmology, 
chemistry, and cosmology in the 
large. The effect of this flood of in- 
formation inevitably is to make the 
squirming enquirer more cautious in 
the future about providing a similar 
opening. 

Closely related to this is the talk- 
ing-beside-the-point reaction. Sel- 
dom is a child—or anyone else— 
able to convey what is really on his 
mind by a single question or state- 
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ment. Yet how seldom does the 
unlucky child have an opportunity 
to clarify his position before his 
elder launches forth on a dissertation 
based on a misconception of what 
the child wishes to talk about. 

Very likely all this constitutes on- 
ly a partial explanation of the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward formal edu- 
cation. But a continual bumping 
against attitudes of these types is 
bound to produce a state of wari- 
ness, a reluctance either to try to 
give out or to receive. The stereo- 
typed reaction of the parents, them- 
selves no doubt similarly conditioned, 
tends toward a conviction, perhaps 
wholly unconscious, that learning is 
a process made up of helpless frus- 
tration, passive reception, unthink- 
ing imitation, and acquiescence in 
the elder’s eagerness to talk only 
about what interests him. 

A basic problem of the teacher is 
the need for encouraging, even of 
reestablishing, in his students the 
faculty of approaching the task of 
learning in a spirit of creative re- 
ceptivity and independent accom- 
plishment. The answer lies in part 
at least in the ability of the teacher 
to listen to his students, not with a 
view to appraising them, correcting 
their mistakes, and filling in the 
gaps in their knowledge, but rather 
in the constant and true expectation 
of learning something. This ability 
of the teacher to listen is not a 
technique or a formal teaching aid. 
It is a qualitative attitude of mind 
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which is both habitual and genuine. 
It is this attitude which will be felt 
and will inspire the creative recep- 
tion of knowledge. 

Most of us, though all too in- 
frequently, have experienced the 
stimulation of talking with someone 
whom we felt to be genuinely will- 
ing to listen—that is, to exert him- 
self to receive what we were saying 
and to comprehend it to the full 
extent of his capacity for imaginative 
understanding. In the presence of 
such a person we are carried out of 
ourselves, our minds become more 
active, our thoughts more vibrant 
and original. We see relationships 
and meaning which were not appar- 
ent to us before. We may even end 
by seeing that our notion was in 
truth a poor and feeble one. But 
whatever the outcome, creative in- 
tercommunication has taken place, 
though our companion may not have 
said three words. 

Great teachers probably possess 
a receptive quality of mind naturally 


and unconsciously. They are the hap- 
py geniuses who have only to be 
themselves. Unfortunately, there are 
not enough geniuses to go around. 
It should be possible, however, for 
the good teacher with a zestful 
mind and a creative spirit to culti- 
vate an attitude which will enable 
him to listen to his students with a 
seeking and respectful attention. As 
this attitude becomes more and more 
habitual its presence will be felt. 

The beautiful part about the situ- 
ation from the teacher’s point of 
view is that it is his duty to culti- 
vate an attitude in himself which it 
is a constant joy to possess. This 
attitude assures him the high pleas- 
ure of true intercourse, not only 
with his students, but with all like- 
minded men, whether learned or un- 
learned. And as though this were not 
enough, it gives him incessantly the 
joy of intellectual discovery and so 
enables him, be it by ever so little, 
to advance learning as well as to 
preserve it. 


[~ Charles Insco Gragg is a member of the faculty of 
| the Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
| istration. Reported from the Harvard Educational 
L Review, X (January, 1940), 30-47. 
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ot RECENT study of marital happiness among 60 occu- 
pational groups disclosed that college professors stood third 
from the top of the list on the basis of the highest percentage 
of happy marriages. Only chemical engineers and ministers 
stood above professors. Athletic coaches stood fourth, high 
school teachers sixth, other teachers eighth, and school ad- 
ministrators eleventh. Laborers and traveling salesmen are 
the most unhappily wedded groups. 
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SCHOOL MAY BE HEALTH CENTER 


E. R. STEFFENSRUD 


In the Nation’s Schools 


“# HISHOLM, Minnesota, is a city 
of 10,000 inhabitants located in a 
mining area. Most school children 
are first-generation Americans. The 
varying standards and concepts of 
hygiene prevailing in their homes 
placed a responsibility on the schools 
for a health program that would 
reach all children. 

Teachers in the system are tfe- 
quired to have a working knowledge 
of child hygiene and apply it. We 
attempt to discover the health needs 
of each individual pupil through 
carefully kept records, parental con- 
tacts, teacher observation, and anal- 
ysis and diagnosis by the health 
staff. 

From a meager beginning, the 
school health service has gradually 
been extended so that for the past 
two decades it has employed full 
time a school physician, nurse, and 
dentist on a twelve-month basis. 

The eight school buildings in the 
district are visited daily by the 
pbysician and nurse. A child return- 
ing to school after an illness must 
have the approval of the health staff. 
At the beginning of each day’s 
sessions,’ pupils absent because of 
illness are immediately reported to 
the nurse, who makes the home call 
and reports back to the principal 
within two or three hours. In cases 
of suspected contagion the school 
physician makes a second call to the 
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home and excludes the absentee 
from school until a diagnosis has 
been made and reported by the fam- 
ily physician. Each case of illness is 
carefully followed up. This gives 
the school authorities an excellent 
picture of the community health 
situation and also brings specialized 
professional service to the home. 

Complete physical and health ex- 
aminations are given to all school 
children annually. Prekindergarten 
and elementary pupils are examined 
during a summer vacation round-up, 
and secondary school pupils during 
the first month of the school year. 
A permanent cumulative health 
record of each pupil is kept through- 
out his school career, and his teach- 
er each year is supplied with an 
abbreviated form of this record. 
These individual data are supple- 
mented by a room and building 
“physical defect summary” which is 
provided to all principals and 
special teachers. 

All physical defects are reported 
to the parents and efforts are made 
to have them corrected. Eyes are 
tested by the physician with modern 
equipment provided by the school. 
Glasses are provided at cost when 
needed. 

On the written request of the 
parent the school provides tubercu- 
lin tests, vaccination, and diphtheria, 
typhoid, and scarlet fever innocula- 
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tions. In all cases requiring special 
attention and corrective treatment, 
the health staff cooperates with 
special teachers of physical educa- 
tion, sight conservation, and speech 
correction. 

In addition to giving emergency 
treatment to all pupils, the health 
department staff gives free medical 
examinations to school employees. 
The school nurse gives special 
health demonstrations and assists 
teachers in classes in home hygiene 
and care of the sick. In the elemen- 
tary grades she takes weight and 
height measurements of all pupils, 
supervises the daily health inspec- 
tions, and is a valuable link in the 
school and home conference chain. 

A full-time dentist was employed 
after pupil health examinations over 
a period of years had revealed a 
widespread neglect of the teeth. 
Dental examinations are an integral 
part of the program. Actual repair 
work and extractions are available 
to all children below the seventh 
grade. 

The school dentist is not only a 
capable practitioner but a child psy- 
chologist. Children in the lower 
gtades come in groups of five or six. 


Each is given some assignment about 
the chair or office and feels his re- 
sponsibility as the dentist’s assistant. 
Thus the timid have their courage 
bolstered and the ill-tempered calm 
down in the face of criticism by their 
colleagues. While 79 percent of the 
kindergarten children entered school 
with defective teeth, only 8 percent 
are similarly situated when they 
leave the elementary school. 

Part of the dentist’s routine is 
supervising the dental hygiene peri- 
ods in all grade buildings. Children 
from the kindergarten through the 
fourth grade receive toothbrushes 
and paste from his office and have 
a regularly scheduled period each 
day for this activity. They are taught 
through actual practice how to use 
this equipment, and are encouraged 
and expected to continue its use at 
home. 

Annual per-capita costs for school 
health service in our community ap- 
proximate 92 cents. Per-pupil costs 
are in the neighborhood of $3.96 
annually. No financial yardstick can 
measure the returns this service has 
made in the prevention of health de- 
terioration and in the development 
of a community health program. 


E. R. Steffensrud is Principal of the Washington- 

Lincoln Schools, Chisholm, Minnesota. Reported 

from the Nation's Schools, XXV (February, 1940), 
40-41. 
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In the Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women 


Vy LLIAM GRAHAM SUM- 
NER introduced the term mores into 
our vocabulary to designate the cus- 
toms which regulate the standards of 
right and wrong. It is a sociological 
truism that the mores can make any- 
thing wrong and anything right, a 
view which Sumner developed with 
inexhaustible fertility of argument 
and example in his book Folkways. 
Sumner distinguished two classes of 
customs regulating behavior: the 
folkways, which are simple customs, 
and the mores, which are regarded 
as necessary for group welfare and 
supported by strong sanctions. Vio- 
lation of the folkways is not wrong 
morally; it usually involves no pen- 
alty beyond ridicule or ostracism. 
Violation of the mores, however, is 
serious, and apt to be strongly pen- 
alized. 

Our conceptions of right and 
wrong are, in fact, almost wholly de- 
pendent on the customs of the group 
to which we happen to belong. In 

-some cultures unwanted children are 
strangled or exposed with no 
thought of wrong. In others the old 
are killed as a matter of duty and 
affection. The sexual exclusiveness of 
marriage varies widely over the face 
of the earth, as does also the value 
of premarital chastity of either sex. 

The authority of parents over chil- 

dren varies from the Roman patria 
potestas to the opposite extreme. 
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COUNSELING AND THE MORES 


WILLARD WALLER 









The values of property, of human 
rights, of life itself seem to be fixed 
almost arbitrarily by the custom of 
the group. For the student of society 
there is no absolute right or wrong 
anywhere in the world; there are 
only acts which are right or wrong 
in accordance with the code of some 
particular group. 

It seems reasonable to suggest § 
that anyone who presumes to counsel 
another concerning the conduct of 
his life should first master the im- 
plications of this doctrine of cul. J 
tural and moral relativity. 

The first of these implications is 
that one who does not recognize the 
basis of his own moral ideas is apt 
to give advice which is really not ad- 
vice at all, but merely the verbali- f 
zation of the prevailing moral code. 
Let us suppose that, as often happens, 
a minister of the gospel is called on 
for advice concerning some intricate 
problem of marital adjustment. He 
has had no special training in this 
field; he knows little of the prob 
lems involved or of the probable 
consequences of his advice. But out 
of his naivete, he tells the persons 
that they must bear and forbear and 
sends them away with his blessing 
and the command to go and sin no § 
more. He has given them no advice § 
at all. He has told them nothing 
they did not know before; explained 
nothing to them; given them no new 
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COUNSELING AND THE MORES 


techniques for meeting the prob- 
lems which they have confessed 
their inability to deal with. A great 
deal of well-intended counseling 
fails to have any utility for this 
reason. 

Advice which merely verbalizes 
the mores is often not only useless 
but positively harmful. A person 
who seeks counsel about his prob- 
lems is usually in the throws of some 
mental conflict about them. The con- 
ventional mores usually constitute 
an important element in this conflict. 
Many persons, for example, are 
struggling with feelings of anxiety 
and guilt which keep their lives in 
a continual turmoil. What such per- 
sons need is not a moral homily but 
some measure of release from the 
mores. The counselor who merely 
reenforces the influence of the mores 
in such cases may do inestimable 
harm. 

Mere verbalization of the mores is 
also undesirable because it is unnec- 
essary. Most people already are 
strongly under the influence of the 
mores. Studies of convicts show that 
they have just about the same sort 
of moral sense that prevails in the 
world outside prison. It is not nec- 
essary to tell people what the mores 
are; they know that already; what 
they want to know is how they can 
live within the mores or make rea- 
sonable adjustments to living outside 
of them. 

For these reasons some degree of 
emancipation from the mores is de- 








sirable in a counselor. An even more 
cogent argument is that a person 
who identifies himself strongly with 
the mores is apt to feel strongly 
about violations of them. Instead of 
giving advice he inflicts punishment. 

Social workers have seen this 
point long since. Over and over 
they stress the importance of deal- 
ing with the client from a non- 
judgmental point of view. The social 
worker's job is to help the client to 
deal intelligently with the future; it 
is not up to her to assess blame for 
the mistakes of the past. This, of 
course, is just as true of delinquents 
as of any other clients. Punishment 
rarely reforms anyone, and the social 
worker knows it. When a counselor 
begins by inflicting punishment, he 
loses the basis of effective coopera- 
tion with the client and sacrifices 
most of his chance to be useful. 
Where the advisor is a disciplinary 
officer of any kind, the problem of 
managing personal relationships be- 
comes complex. 

To say that a personnel worker 
should have a degree of emancipa- 
tion from the mores does not mean, 
of course, that he should be in re- 
bellion against them or immoral in 
his private life. It does mean that he 
should have solved his own moral 
and personal problems, and that he 
should understand the moral and 
social backgrounds of the mental 
conflicts of his clients. 

The difficulty of giving advice to 
another is increased by the fact that 
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the mores constantly change. Within 
the last 100 years there have been 
some astonishing weathercock 
changes in regard to alcoholic liq- 
uors and the use of tobacco by 
women. The mores of the patriarchal 
family have decayed ; divorce has be- 
come common; women have made 
great strides toward sex equality. 
Recently widespread changes in fam- 
ily and economic mores have come 
as a result of the relief problem. 
If adjustment takes place within 
the framework of the mores, and if 
the mores are constantly changing, 
it is clear that both advisor and ad- 
visee must somehow find their 
places in the welter of conflicting 
and changing morality. The relative 
costs of conformity to old and new 
norms of behavior must be care- 
fully weighed. For example, there is 
no question that the mores of court- 
ship have changed from the formal 
code of the past; young women cer- 
tainly do not save their kisses for the 
men they intend to marry, and they 
do not always insist on a formal in- 
troduction, or require their escorts 
“to pay their expenses. The formal 
mores of courtship have become so 
completely out of touch with the 
actual situation that they now are 
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regarded as merely amusing by mos 
persons of college age. Here chang. 
ing mores have clearly brought about 
a situation where it is easily possible 
for the college girl—or the dean of 
women who advises her—to be either 
too conservative or too radical. 

It is likely that for most of us a 
relatively conservative adjustment of 
our personal lives is more workable 
than any other. Only a few person. 
alities are strong enough to stand 
the strain of innovation in wide 
areas of life. In a time of conflicting 
and changing moralities, no single 
principle quite suffices for guidance. 


Most of us will do better to culti- § 


vate a golden mean, striving not to 
be the first to take up the new, nor 
the last to put the old aside. The 
task of the personnel worker is to 


assist others to make their compro- § 
mises and adjustments to conflicting f 
mores with as much intelligence and 

awareness of consequences as possi- f 


ble. There is, after all, only one 





good rule of mental hygiene: “Do 
what you want to do, what you 


really want to do, in view of all the § 
circumstances.”’ But one should make 


sure that the decision reached is 
based on an adequate conception of 
all the circumstances. 





Willard Waller is Associate Professor of Sociology 
at Barnard College. Reported from the Journal of 
the National Association of Deans of Women, III 
(January, 1940), 51-55. 
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THE TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIP IN A 





DEMOCRACY 


ARNOLD GESELL 


In School and Society 


MNaxy straws in the wind 
show an increased need for safe- 
guarding the sources of democracy. 
As matters now stand, it seems that 
intelligent high school students are 
not even able to define what the 
ideal of democracy is. Our schools 
are failing at the higher levels in 
giving direct instruction. But the 
fundamentals of democracy have to 
do with spirit and attitudes, as well 
as information. The fundamental 
preparation for an understanding of 
democracy depends on wholesome 
relationships between parents and 
children and teachers and children. 

The teacher is a supplementary 
parent. What are the similarities 
and differences between the teacher- 
pupil and parent-child relationships? 

1. The parent-child relationship 
is based on consanguinity, the teach- 
er-child relationship on authority 
conferred by the state. From an edu- 
cational standpoint this gives the 
teacher a certain advantage—it puts 
him in a position to view the prob- 
lems of education and personality 
development impartially and im- 
personally. 

2. The size of the teacher's “fam- 
ily” is large. 

3. The intimacy of the home 
gives the natural parents a maxi- 
mum opportunity to get acquainted 
with the characteristics of their chil- 


dren. But here again the teacher is 
not at a complete disadvantage since 
he or she has been professionally 
trained to perceive individual differ- 
ences. Moreover, the teacher’s pro- 
fessional background should make 
her insight more penetrative and 
discriminating. If opportunities are 
used well, the teacher may under- 
stand some of the children’s char- 
acteristics better than do the natural 
parents. 

4. From the standpoint of affec- 
tion the parent-child relationship 
would seem to have an advantage. 
But children often do have great 
affection for their teacher, and the 
fact that this can be true suggests the 
great potentialities of the teacher's 
status. Time and again it is the 
teacher who compensates for defects 
of home life which prevent the 
child from developing a normal 
affection for his parents. 

The teacher who has caught the 
concept of mental hygiene will be 
quick to seek out children who are 
hungry for affection and for praise, 
and whose sense of security will be 
increased by school attendance. The 
wise teacher has an enlightened af- 
fection which is regulated to the 
developmental necessities of the 
child. Unfortunate is the child whose 
schoolroom is so unhomelike and so 
domineering in atmosphere that his 
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sense of security is actually weak- 
ened. 

From the standpoint of mental 
hygiene the important components 
of an adult-child relationship are 
four in number: 

1. Considerateness is the first es- 
sential—respect for the dignity of 
the individual. Considerateness, it 
has been well said, is in itself a 
social system. It certainly favors the 
development of democratic attitudes. 

The assumption that we can make 
over a child to some preconceived 
pattern breeds an autocratic attitude. 
If parents and teachers, on the con- 
trary, begin with the assumption 
that every child comes into the world 
with a unique individuality, they are 
bound to become more considerate. 

2. Benevolent discipline. Wise 
discipline is tempered to the capac- 
ity of the child and tolerant of his 
immaturity. It aims not to strengthen 
the adult’s authority but to strength- 
en the child’s selfcontrol and sense 
of responsibility. In a well-ordered 
home or school harsh methods are 
entirely unnecessary, yet cuffing, 
scolding, shaming, and beating are 
common. 

These primitive methods of gov- 
ernment are so grossly inconsistent 
with the genius of democracy that 
they should be attacked as a public 
health problem. They weaken the 
sources of democracy. 

3. A sense of humor is a safe- 
guard against undue tensions and 
severity of discipline. When a teach- 
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er has it, it protects her own mental 
health and that of her pupils. Sig. 
nificantly, it is such teachers who 
are remembered with affection by 
their students. Some time ago a 
group of college students were 
asked to count up their grade and 
high school teachers and then check 
the number whom they remembered 
as having a sense of humor or fun 
in the schoolroom. Although they 
were asked to give no more than 
figures many volunteered such re. 
marks as the following about those 


teachers with humor: “She was best § 
liked of all.” “She had the best § 


control over us.” “I just loved her.” 
Unfortunately, the number of teach. 
ers with a sense of humor amounted 
to less than 14 percent of the total. 

4. An appreciation of the psy. 
chology of growth. The child sits 
before he stands; he babbles before 
he talks; he fabricates before he 
tells the truth; he is selfish before 
he is altruistic. His personality is the 
product of slow and natural growth. 
All his abilities, including his 
morals, are subject to laws of 


growth. The task of child care is not § 


to mold the child to some prede- 
termined image, but to assist him 
step by step, guiding his growth. 
This point of view does not mean 
indulgence, but a constructive defet- 


ence to the limitations of immaturity. f 
In every household, in every nuts- 


ety, in every school, there is a web 
of life which becomes registered in 
the growing personality. If the 
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THE TEACHER-PUPIL RELATION SHIP 


infant is cared for consistently and 
sympathetically, he acquires a sense 
of security. He belongs. He has 
faith that he will be fed, sheltered, 
assuaged, and loved. This faith, this 
sense of security, issues in a slowly 
increasing selfreliance. 

Because the make-up of person- 
ality is so importantly influenced by 
parent-child and teacher-child rela- 
tionships we must not jump to the 
confusing conclusions that we can 
mould the child as though he were 
so much clay. He is not clay. Clay 
does not grow. We may assist the 
child in his growth, but he has to 
do his own growing. The first and 
almost the last task of the adult is 





to understand the child—that is, to 
comprehend the limitations and con- 
figurations of his individuality. 

We pay vastly too much attention 
to mere training and instruction. 
Our central task is to discover and 
to respect individuality, even in the 
child of tender age. If we focus on 
this difficult but fascinating problem 
a new atmosphere will seep into the 
home and school. There will be more 
tolerance, more kindness, and much 
more humor. 

For all these reasons growth is 
the key concept for a sound philoso- 
phy of education and for the mental 
hygiene of the teacher-child relation- 
ship in a democracy. 


Arnold Gesell is Director of the Clinic of Child 

Development, Yale University School of Medicine. 

Reported from School and Society, LI (February 
17, 1940), 193-98. 
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LORETTA LEROUX who for the past five years has been 
teaching Indian children at Chamita, New Mexico, reports 
that her children delight in playing a game, “Deep as a 
Giant,” developed from the article by that name written by 
Claudia Lewis for Childhood Education. Here are samples 
of some of the Indian children’s similes: 


As hot as underwear. 


As hard as to pay for something we buy, because we are 


poor. 


As slow as we walk to church. 

As fast as the light comes (in an electric bulb). 

As easy as going for a walk in the car. 

As hard as being just our size and trying to get on a 


horse by ourselves. 
As little as eye-lashes. 
As big as heaven. 


As slow as our teeth come in. 


—Childhood Education. 









EXPLORING EXPLORERS 


HENRY C. FENN AND LAWRENCE RIGGS 


In the Educational Forum 


y= eighth grade eagerly took up 
a unit on the period of exploration 


in American history. The pupils 
liked studying about explorers, and 
we were not driven to devise means 
of interesting our charges in the sub- 
ject matter. The Explorers’ Club was 
a mere afterthought, a sort of picnic 
to reward good children. At least 
that was the original intent. Was it 
our fault that we began to find in 
it sufficient educational values to 
satisfy the grimmest theorist? 
“How would you like to join the 
Explorers’ Club?” drew 100 percent 
interest. 
“What do you have to do?” 
“Oh, the qualifications are for you 
to draw up. I'm Chris Colombo. 
Mr. Riggs is Ferdy Magellan. If 
any of you other explorers want to 
join our club you’ve got to prove 
that you’re worthy. That is, you 
take the part of some actual ex- 
plorer, learn all you can about his 
life and explorations, and then come 
up before us as an examining board. 
If you can prove that you did some- 
thing worthwhile and were not just a 
racketeer, you get in. How about it?” 
They could hardly wait to draw 
lots for the explorers’ names. We 
had prepared a set of cards, each 
giving the name of an explorer and 
several references to books in our 
library. The references ran from 
brief biographical sketches to mono- 
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graphs of more than 100 pages, yet 
we decided to allow only 48 hours 
for preparation. The results justified 
this decision. Study periods had been 
something of a problem before, but 
for two days, two periods a day, we 
had no discipline problem with a 
group that was working freely in 
classroom, art studio, or library, ac- 
cording to individual need or pre- 
ference. The eighth graders were too 
busy getting ready to join the club. 

“Do we get something to show 
we are members—if we get by?” 

“Yeah, we want certificates.” 

So “Chris” mimeographed a grub- 
by card reading: 


This is to certify that.............. 
ssckeseiascabeaomal has been duly ex- 
arnined and found fit to become 
a member of the COLLEGIUM 
EXPLORATORUM. 


As a garnish for the feast of 
facts we slipped in the final quali- 
fication that each candidate, inas- 
much as he was already dead, would 
be required to devise a fitting epi- 
taph for his own tombstone. This 
was greeted by a howl from the 
prospective candidates. 

The day of reckoning arrived. We 
had rather expected to keep matters 
in our own hands and draw forth 
from each youngster the desired 
facts by questioning. But the first 
candidate didn’t wait to be quizzed. 
Without notes Henry Hudson 
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EXPLORING 


plunged boldly into his life history 
at a pace that made the Inquisitors 
lift their eyebrows. 

When he finally stopped we 
plunged into a rapid-fire inquisition. 
We accused him of being a failure 
because he did not discover the 
Northwest Passage. We questioned 
his honesty in taking service with a 
foreign monarch. We asked for visi- 
ble evidence on a modern map that 
he had done what he claimed to 
have done. Henry Hudson met these 
challenges ably and was voted into 
the club. He recited his epitaph: 

On Hudson’s Bay I was set afloat 


With seven comrades in a little 
green boat. 


Educational values? Here they are: 


1. Purposeful activity was in- 
sured. The charts previously made 
showing the accomplishments of ex- 
plorers were brought into direct use 
during the initiation. Each pupil had 
in front of him the chart he had 
made and used it to check the 
account of the speaker. Using these 
materials not only gave purpose to 
making them but added meaning. 

2. Motivation to intense research 
was provided. A great many sources 
of information had to be consulted, 
and since a short period of time was 
allotted every member of the group 
worked in a concentrated and in- 
tense manner. Since each was work- 
ing at his own problem with a view 
to presentation before a jury of his 
peers, unusual and interesting facts 
were at a premium. 
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3. As an exercise in oral English, 
this project carried little of the usual 
selfconsciousness because the pupil 
forgot himself in the role he was 
playing. A few were so carried away 
that they gave every impression of 
re-living actual experiences. Young- 
sters need something vital to say be- 
fore they can work efficiently on 
matters of speech. Moreover, fre- 
quent practice in speaking under 
conditions conducive to fluency is 
excellent for gaining proficiency. 

4. Pupils identified themselves 
more closely with the times and 
characters they were studying than 
would have been possible without 
some sort of dramatic play. Without 
any specific agreement to do so, they 
addressed each other and referred to 
themselves by the names of the 
explorers they represented. 

5. An enjoyable interchange and 
sharing of information took place. 
During the brief period of inten- 
sive study pupils were constantly 
sharing valuable finds with each 
other, and during the initiation 
errors were instantly caught and 
corrected. Sir Francis Drake, ill- 
informed, was checked up not only 
on geography but on intimate mat- 
ters of his personal life. When Leif 
Ericsson knew of no Norse archeo- 
logical findings south of Labrador 
he was directed to the current news 
columns: 

Question: “Do you read English, 
Leif?” 

Ericsson: ‘“Yes—now.” 
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Columbus: “Do you read Time? 
There was something in it last week 
that might arouse your curiosity. 
One of your countrymen entered 
Hudson Bay and explored all the 
way to Lake Superior 40 years be- 
fore you struck the continent.” 

The case of Cabral give further 
evidence of the way the youngsters 
not only drew from the applicant 
information he neglected to give, 
but pieced out his account with 
gleanings of their own. 

Question: “Didn’t you make a 
second voyage with Amerigo Ves- 
pucci? 

Cabral: “I’m not sure about this. 
I’m pretty positive I retired. How 
about it, Vespucci?” 

Vespucci: “I recollect having a 
man with a name like yours on my 
expedition.” 

6. A situation was brought about 
in which teachers and pupils worked 
together with little distinction. For 
days after the meeting we were re- 
ferred to as Mr. Columbus and Mr. 
Magellan, and now and then as 
Christopher and Ferdinand. 

7. The initiation ceremony 
proved to be a test not easily graded 
in terms of A and B but far more 
revealing in terms of the amount 
of true understanding achieved. 

8. This device provides a means 


Henry C. Fenn teaches at the 
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of achieving real integration. Con- 
sider that exercises in art (charts, 
pictures, maps, and models); 
English (reading, use of library, 
grammar, and form in note-taking) ; 
social studies (historical data) ; and 
speech (presentation) were engaged 
in to produce the one end-result of 
achieving membership in the Ex- 
plorers’ Club. It can easily be seen 
that this form of activity cannot stay 
within formal subject barriers, but 
if the teacher is willing and able to 
leap over these barriers such an ex- 
ercise may be carried out in any 
social studies or English class. 

8. The epitaph as a teaching de- 
vice is worth more attention than it 
has received. Of course the epitaphs 
produced varied in value; some were 
quite trivial. But the fact remains 
that each student had gone through 
the experience of trying to get at 
the essence of a great man’s fame. 

Because it is fun to write epitaphs, 
motivation is inherent in the device. 
The epitaph is keenly analytical; 
the writer must know his man. He 
must then boil down his knowledge 
to its least common multiple and 
cast that essence of personality in an 
epigrammatic form. Does not this 
contain the three chief desiderata of 
good English: conciseness, accuracy, 
vividness? 


Lincoln School, 


Teachers College, Columbia University and Law- 


rence Riggs at the Johns Hopkins 


University. 


Reported from the Educational Fo.um, IV 


(January, 1940), 163-73. 
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PLANNING THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


es following are some of the 
significant changes in child and 
adult life which are stimulating a 
reconsideration of what constitutes 
a proper school plant: 

Every schoolman is aware of popu- 
lation changes which affect educa- 
tion. Family size is being reduced, 
elementary enrolments are decreas- 
ing, and, for the time being, secon- 
dary enrolments are increasing. The 
productive life span of individuals 
is being reduced, and the readjust- 
ment from job to job requires new 
educational programs. The phases of 
community planning which affect 
the family and individual have made 
significant progress in recent years. 
In many communities playground 
ptograms, social clinics, health cen- 
ters, and community guidance and 
employment services have been made 
available. These merely illustrate our 
society's growing tendency to per- 
form through group action the ser- 
vices which man cannot do himself 
alone. 

The financial demands of all 
these significant social and educa- 
tional programs cannot continue to 
increase indefinitely; the well from 
which the money flows may be ex- 
pected one day to run dry. No real 
believer in democracy desires a 
diminution of programs which have 
brought better living and stimulated 
the ambitions and hopes for many 
citizens who have been denied in 


the past. /The educational, social, and 
recreational needs of our communi- 
ties can be adequately financed only 
if programs are integrated and com- 
prehensive plans developed cover- 
ing outstanding needs.\Each com- 
munity must learn to operate as a 
unity, to capitalize not only its 
physical but its human wealth, and 
to rethink the fundamentals of gov- 
ernmental and quasi-governmental 
functioning. 

Each community has its own 
specialized needs as well as its own 
particular advantages. In spite of 
these variations, schoolhouses have 
been built with considerable uni- 
formity. It is high time that educa- 
tional planning be more intimately 
coordinated with the needs and 
assets of the community. For ex- 
ample, the rural consolidated school 
usually has a gymnasium in imitation 
of urban schools. Such a gymnasium 
is expensive, and there is little evi- 
dence that rural children, with much 
physical activity in their home liv- 
ing, will profit most from a physical 
education program originally de- 
vised for city youth whose normal 
living carries with it a minimum of 
physical activity. Perhaps the rural 
youth needs physical rest in school, 
or at most a physical activity that 
capitalizes on the natural environ- 
ment, winter as well as summer. 

The adults of most communities 
would like to have recreational and 
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health centers, vocational rehabili- 
tation and guidance facilities, a 
library, facilities for social gather- 
ings, an auditorium and an outdoor 
theater, a community band and or- 
chestra room, and a food, clothing, 
or home demonstration center. Many 
would want a community museum 
and demonstration laboratories for 
local products. Every school would 
be improved through such facilities. 
Few communities, having provided 
them for children, are wealthy 
enough to duplicate these facilities 
for adults.| Too often, when it is 
recognized that urgent local needs 
are not met by the schools, facilities 
for meeting the needs are provided, 
but in such a way that the school 
gets little advantage from them. For 
example, in many communities a 


governmental body separate from the 
board of education conducts recrea- 
tion programs and operates play- 
grounds. The schools also have 
their own playgrounds. The result 
is often conflicts in management 


and disuse of facilities. There is 
considerable absurdity in this dupli- 
cation. The schools must have play- 
grounds. There is no reason why 
these playgrounds should not also 
be community playgrounds. Econo- 
mies would result from elimination 
of duplication and cooperative plan- 
ning would produce more compre- 
hensive community results. 

There are few communities where 
some integration of school and com- 
munity life is not taking place. 
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Probably the library field has seep 
the greatest cooperation between 
school and community in planning 
and operating facilities. The question 
that each community should raise is 
whether the school cannot function 
more intimately in economic re 
habilitation and social recreation for 
all citizens; The institutional char § 
acter of many school houses has been 
a barrier to adult use. Many adults, 
remembering the formal schooling = 
of their youth, find the very atmos-| 
phere of the school repressive. Many j 
fear the social stigma of returning 
to school. This is an outcome of un- 
fortunate educational practices in 
the past. The school should be s 
planned and have such an influence 
that it continuously plays a part in 
the lives of every adult. 

The community school need not 
be a monumental affair. It should 
be planned functionally, with a large § 
acreage. Its units may be widely 
distributed. 

The community auditorium natur § 
ally suggests itself as a first essential 
In the past, many school auditorium § 
have been of excessive size; a seating F 
capacity of 800 is the preferred 
maximum. New consideration should 
be given the planning of audienc 
space, the stage, and auxiliary work 
spaces. . 

Adult needs for indoor play 
spaces do not differ much fromg 
what the school needs, although 4 
field house separate from the school f 
will usually serve the physical edu 
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PLANNING THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


cation meeds of both school and 
community better than the tradi- 
tional gymnasium planned to basket- 
ball requirements. Frequently the 
school cafeteria may to advantage 
become the community social hall. 

Musical groups of various sorts 
are a growing phenomenon of our 
adult life. Chorus or rehearsal rooms 
with individual practice rooms can 
serve both school and community 
and should be planned and located 
with this double service in mind. 
Workshops for arts and crafts need 
not possess the formal classroom 
characteristics of many schools. The 
most stupid thing that has gone on 
year in and year out in school plan- 
ning is to incorporate a single type 
of institutional classroom. It is difhi- 
cult to see why educators have felt 
that all classrooms should be pressed 
out of the same stamping machine. 
No wonder adults dislike to return 
to the drab atmosphere in which 
they spent so many weary hours of 
their youth. Local history, architec- 
ture, and industry should contribute 
to varied planning of homelike, at- 
tractive rooms, replacing the com- 
mon, cold cubicle. 

Shortly after graduation, a former 
student in a city high school, a voter 
and a father, wrote as follows: 

“I wish I had been taught more 


about family relationships, child 
care, getting along with people, in- 
terpreting the news, news writing, 
paying off a small mortgage, house- 
hold mechanics, politics, local gov- 
ernment, carpentry, the chemistry of 
food, how to budget, the value of 
insurance, how to enjoy opera over 
the radio, how to detect shoddy 
goods, how to distinguish a dema- 
gogue from a statesman, how to 
grow a garden, how to paint a house, 
how to get a job, how to be vigor- 
ous and healthy, how to be inter- 
esting to others, how to be popular, 
how to be thrifty, how to resist 
high-pressure salesmanship, how to 
buy economically and intelligently, 
and the danger of instalment buy- 
ing.” 

The burden of this man’s dis- 
satisfaction and that of thousands 
of others does not necessarily lie on 
the school alone. Our school pro- 
grams must be planned so that no 
student on graduation feels that he 
has completed his education, and 
our adult education program may 
well begin where the school leaves 
off. The planning of a community 
school should be thought of in terms 
of the needs of the thousands of 
citizens who feel the need for more 
education in terms of the problems 
that confront them. 


N. L. Engelhardt is Professor of Education, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 

an address before the American Association of 

School Administrators, February 26, 1940, at St. 
Louis, Missouri. 








TULSA AIDS THE SLOWER GROUPS 





LouIsE WHITHAM 
In Social Education 


Our of the early period of con- 
fusion and negativism toward the 
slow pupil a steadily growing posi- 
tive approach has developed. Tulsa’s 
progress toward a solution of this 
difficult problem follows the nation- 
al trend. Grouping on the basis of 
language ability and standardized 
tests, checked by the recommenda- 
tions of sixth-grade teachers, has 
been followed since 1922. There 
has been no segregation in the ele- 
mentary schools, though the attack 
on retardation begins with the pre- 
ptimary group. 

In reviewing the teaching tech- 
niques of the past 16 years one sees 
slight year-by-year variations until 
new ideas profoundly changed the 
pattern. Tulsa used the old vehicles 
for a long time. There were no 
reading textbooks suited to slow 
learners. There were no guide sheets 
at all. The only concession to the 
C groups was a lowered passing 
point. Not until teachers broke with 
the traditional college preparatory 
courses and found subject matter re- 
lated to ordinary life was any real 
headway made with the slow classes. 

The effective cooperation between 
supervisory and teaching groups of 
Tulsa is illustrated by their united 
attack on the basic causes of retarda- 
tion, which they believe to be: (1) 
malnutrition and poor health; (2) 
psychological complexes; and (3) 
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reading and speech difficulties, 

Free hot lunches have been pro- 
vided for all children from relief 
homes. School clinics, health super- 
visors, and physical education teach- 
ers cooperate in a remedial program 
which has reached thousands. 

The greatest single aid in curing 
inferiority complexes is the audi- 
torium program, which is begun in 
the first grade. Oral expression, 
thinking on one’s feet, making some 
contribution to a class project, all 
repeated as often as possible, lead to 
poise and away from selfconscious- 
ness. The value of this program is 
now Clearly evident. 

Many children now classified as 
C could probably work on a higher 
level if they were adequately pre- 
pared in reading and word-skills. In 
the past, too little attention was 
paid to these matters and many chil- 
dren failed because they could not 
make proper selection and use of 
materials in problem solving. 

In the Tulsa elementary schools, 
reading slowness is lessened by pre- 
paring children through experiences 
in and out of school for any reading 
required in the classroom. The for- 
mal English and social studies 
classes in the secondary schools use 
the same approach. Mental images 
are associated with new words or 
terms before actual reading so that 
comprehension as well as word call- 
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TULSA AIDS THE 


ing results. When reading materials 
are outside the pupil’s experience, 
if he has not memorized the proper 
phrases he flounders. 

The most revolutionary change 
in Tulsa’s teaching pattern came with 
the use of the community as a basis 
of study and the activity project as 
a means of learning. Close relation 
of subject matter to personal experi- 
ence and local situations was the 
next step. Content areas of social 
studies for secondary C classes now 
are: community life, centering 
around protection and safety; the 
citizen and his government; and, in 
the ninth grade, occupations and 
public opinion. In a sense the cycle 
is repeated in the senior high school 
with subject matter and treatment 
adapted to the students’ maturity. 

Tulsa townspeople have been in- 
terested and helpful in this approach 
to learning. There seems to be no 
more certain way of educating the 
patron public than by making them 
partners in an educational program. 

One twelfth-grade C social stu- 
dies class, on discovering that local 
history had been somewhat neglec- 
ted, set to studying the history of 
Tulsa themselves and succeeded in 
interesting a good share of the com- 
munity. Through their efforts Tulsa 
Anniversary Day was proclaimed by 
the Mayor, set into the school cal- 
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endar by the Board of Education, 
and recognized by the Chamber of 
Commerce. They organized a Tulsa 
Historical Society which gave a 
series of exhibits and started an 
Historical Museum, and they con- 
ducted an entire high school assem- 
bly on Tulsa history. Current classes 
are continuing the work with com- 
plete public approval. 

Since the main difficulty of lower 
level groups is in interpretation and 
expression, the actual writing of a 
textbook had been undertaken by 
one of the special classes. The C 
groups help with general research 
and their criticisms of preliminary 
drafts have been surprisingly to the 
point. 

The final product will be far from 
perfect, but it will have the merit 
of student selection of materials. 

This achievement by a class usual- 
ly regarded as incapable illustrates 
that (1) pupil-teacher planning can 
be used with C students; (2) that 
ability-level grouping and a con- 
sistent development program can 
overcome many handicaps which we 
once thought were permanent; (3) 
that there is a surprising cooperation 
which adults of a community are 
willing to give young folks who ask 
for it; and (4) that there are unex- 
pected angles of accomplishment 
which pupils may thus experience. 


Louise Whitham is a teacher in the Central High q 
School at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Reported from Social 
Education, IV (February, 1940), 102-6. | 














GREENVILLE IMPROVES PUPIL-PROGRESS REPORTS 


V. M. MULHOLLAND 
In the High School Journal 


y= assumption underlying the 
present grading system in Greenville 
High School is that things other 
than subject matter are significant. 
We assume that it is important to 
know how much effort a student ex- 
pends on his work, how well he 
adjusts to the group, how prompt, 
thorough, and accurate he is, how 
well he thinks, how much he depends 
on others, and how courteous he is. 
Each of these phases of a student's 
personality is in the process of de- 
velopment or retardation while he 
is in school. 

About two years ago a faculty 
committee began a study of various 
marking systems. Our present re- 
port form has developed gradually 
from this beginning. It is divided 
into four parts and issued every 12 
weeks. Page 1 is divided into two 
parts headed: “Course Content and 
Objectives” and “Pupil Develop- 
ment and Achievement.” Under the 
first is a description of what is be- 
ing done in the course and reasons 
for doing it. The teacher's evalua- 
tion is given under the second head- 
ing. It is no longer merely a “mark” 
but a word picture of many phases 
of the student’s development. 

Page 2 of the report also is di- 
vided under two headings: “‘Oppor- 
tunity for Parent Comment’ and 
“Opportunity for Student Com- 
ment.” Under the former is printed: 
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“Please give any information con. 
cerning the pupil's progress, person- 
ality, habits, physical condition, 
attitude, or any other factor that may 
be helpful to the teacher.” Under 
the second is stated: “Please give 
any information about your own 
progress, difficulties, need for help, 
or suggestions for improving the 
course which may be helpful to the 
teacher.” 

A typical item from the first part 
of the report on “Course Content 
and Objectives” follows: 

“Journalism has included for the 
last 12 weeks specific training in 
editorial, interview, and feature 
writing. Accuracy and interest in 
the interview have been stressed 
along with readability in the feature 
story. Emphasis has been continu- 
ously placed on responsibility and 
cooperativeness in editing and pub- 
lishing Green Lights. Considerable 
attention has been centered on 
promptness for recent issues. An 
effort has also been made to assist 
students in determining what is 
meant by editorial policy.” 

A typical item under “Pupil De- 
velopment and Achievement” is as 
follows: 

“Betsy is doing superior work in 
English. She is obviously interested, 
quite capable, a diligent worker, 
and makes excellent use of het 
time. Her work is done neatly and 
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GREENVILLE IMPROVES PUPIL-PROGRESS REPORTS 


promptly. She exercises a great deal 
of initiative, which was well shown 
in the writing and directing of a 
book-week play. She cooperates 
beautifully.” 

Without a campaign for the pur- 
pose, over 25 percent of the parents 
returned some comment on the first 
report. The following are typical: 
“John has never had the right atti- 
tude toward school. I have never 
known why. Please help me to over- 
come this condition.” ‘Pat enjoys 
good health, is full of pep, and has 
a surplus of energy. With a little 
praise you can lead him easily and 
will perhaps be more than pleased 
with the results.” “I find that 
Margaret Anne will respond better 
if called on directly. Being slightly 
shy in a group, she does not feel 
sure of herself. Direct contacts will 
help her, I am sure.” 

Nearly 40 percent of the students 
made comments on the first cards: 
“The class would be more interesting 
if it had more activities.” “I still 
cannot do well in oral discussions; 
I just sit and listen. I wish you 
would try to help me on this.” “The 
unit on Moby Dick was very dull 
because I had read the book before. 
Let's have some more work in the 
use of the dictionary.” “I should 
like to stay some afternoon and get 


help when you think I need it.” “I 
think this course would be better 
understood if there were no prac- 
tice teachers.” 

Generally speaking, both parents 
and students were decidedly pleased 
with the innovation. All but two 
teachers were enthusiastic. Most ob- 
vious among the desirable outcomes 
of the new report were: 

1. Consciousness of marks and 
undesirable competition decreased 
immeasurably. 

2. More pupil-teacher planning 
and evaluation resulted because of 
the motives which prompted the 
progress report. 

3. More genuine interest of stu- 
dents in work being done and in 
means of accomplishing tasks was in 
evidence. 

4. More genuine interest of par- 
ents in the student’s personality and 
in the general school program was 
apparent. 

The flexibility of this progress 
report gives it infinite possibilities. 
Plans for vitalizing each phase of 
the report this year should make it 
a helpful medium for increasing stu- 
dent participation in planning and 
evaluating school work, for bring- 
ing school and community together, 
and for aiding students in the area 
of guidance. 


V. M. Mulholland is Principal of the Greenville, 

North Carolina, Junior-Senior High School. Re- 

ported from the High School Journal, XXIII 
(January, 1940), 17-20. 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS DESIRED IN PUBLIC 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


WILLIAM C, REAVIS 


In the Elementary School Journal 


es personal characteristics of 
school executives are important be- 
cause they usually determine the 
executive’s selection. The education- 
al and professional qualifications of 
candidates for an important execu- 
tive position—say, the superinten- 
dency of a city school system—will 
be much the same. The board mem- 
bers usually think of the needs of 
the position in terms of the qualifi- 
cations that the preceding executive 
did or did not possess. These quali- 
fications are invariably personal. The 
election usually goes to the candi- 
date who possesses the personal 
characteristics the board members 
desire. Quite frequently the per- 
sonal characteristics which deter- 
mine the selection of the candidate 
are not the ones which are important 
‘to his subsequent success. 

For example, in recent years some 
boards have given undue consider- 
ation to youth in candidates for 
executive positions, although the 
very nature of the position being 
filled requires extensive experience. 
It is argued that the choice is being 
made for a long period of service 
and that any mistakes resulting at 
first from inexperience will be more 
than compensated for by the young 
candidate’s longer term of mature 
service. Yet the average term of 
service of city superintendents at 
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present is six years, and the high 
turnover of school executives can 
probably be justified in the majority 
of cases by the fact that the major 
contribution of a school executive is 
generally made in his first ten years 
of service and that after this period 
his later service is relatively minor 
in character. 

The selection of a school exea- 
tive is the most important single te. 
sponsibility of a school board. Mis. 
takes could be avoided if executives 
were chosen on the basis of the 
characteristics that uniformly make 
for success. What are these char- 
acteristics? The Eleventh Yearbook 
of the Department of Superinten. 
dence gives much space to this 
problem. It lists 30 characteristics 
reported by 264 board members a 
necessary for success as an exec 
tive, and 28 qualities regarded as 
essential by several thousand school 
administrators. 

Obviously neither selection nor 
selfimprovement can be expected 
from the breaking-down of personal 
characteristics into so great a num 
ber of traits. What the problem te- 
quires is the identification of the 
few personal characteristics that are 
actually essential. Synthesis of the 
foregoing lists as well as others re 
veals that the successful school ex:- 
ecutive should rate high in the 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF EXECUTIVES 


following: (1) unselfish motivation ; 
(2) scholarly ability; (3) industry; 
(4) ability to get along with peo- 
ple; and (5) executive capacity. 

To discover whether a candidate’s 
controlling motivation is selfish or 
unselfish is often difficult in a per- 
sonal interview, but the candidate’s 
past record will invariably reveal 
the trait in question. Constant 
candidacy for more lucrative po- 
sitions, eagerness to accept personal 
credit for all improvements in the 
school system, and canniness in se- 
curing salary increases for himself 
irrespective of the salary status of 
other members of the staff suggest 
selfish motivation. Accordingly, 
boards of education should always 
investigate carefully the records of 
their leading candidates in former 
positions. 

A school executive needs to be 
intelligent. This trait cannot be 
measured solely by a college record; 
yet a record dominated by low 
marks is adequate reason for drop- 
ping a candidate from consideration 
for a position. 

The school executive must be an 
energetic, industrious individual. In 
judging this characteristic a board 


of education need not be easily de- 
ceived. The candidate’s previous out- 
put is the best measure of this trait. 

Ability to get along with people 
is indispensable to the executive. 
Group workers rather than lone 
workers are much to be preferred 
in executive positions. The for- 
mer type is cooperative, demo- 
cratic, friendly; the latter type is 
often dictatorial, uncooperative, iras- 
cible, and contemptuous. If the 
latter are required to deal with other 
people constantly, they tend to be- 
come irritable, and the resulting 
friction makes for low morale among 
associates. 

The final characteristic, executive 
ability, is difficult to define but easy 
to identify. It is probably a complex 
of traits rather than an individual 
characteristic. 

The school executive's accom- 
plishments will be determined to no 
small degree by the extent to which 
he develops the personal character- 
istics desired by the officials who 
employ him. Through a mutual un- 
derstanding of these characteristics, 
executives and their employers may 
improve the standards of public 
school administration. 


William C. Reavis is Professor of Education and 
Superintendent of Laboratory Schools at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Reported from the Elementary 
School Journal, XL (February, 1940), 417-23. 
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WHAT PRICE MECHANIZATION? 


GLapys RISDEN 


In Progressive Education 


@ EN-year-old Bill was walking 
home at a snail’s pace. Teacher had 
kept him after school to write 50 
times every one of his “eight times” 
and his “nine times,” and when she 
called his father to explain why he 
would be late she told him that Bill 
was lazy and had “‘strongly advised” 
that some privilege he valued be 
taken away from him until helearned 
his tables. To make it worse, his 
favorite Uncle Bill was visiting them, 
and Bill wanted to make a good im- 
pression. And that wasn’t all. Father 
would probably take away the privil- 
ege of working with carpenter tools, 
since that was what he liked to do 
best, and then he couldn’t fill his 
orders for window-box ornaments 
and wouldn’t have the money for 
Mother’s Christmas present. If he 
could only make Dad understand 
that he did try to learn those tables. 
He had learned them over and over, 
but he just couldn’t remember 
them.... 

Dinner was just ready when Bill 
arrived home and nothing was said 
about the reason for his tardiness. 
Then Uncle Bill wanted to see his 
workshop. A few minutes later Bill 
was explaining: “I can make an 
average of 8 of these a week, and 
there are 9 more weeks till Christ- 
mas, so I can make 72 of em, and 
I make about 6 cents profit on each 
one so that will be 4 dollars and 
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32 cents I can make, and I've al. 
ready made $2.88, and that will 


make 6 dollars and 20 cents, and the} ; 


rug I want for mother costs jus 
$5.98, and sales tax will make it 
$6.16.” 

As he ran down Uncle Bill com. 
mented: “You seem to be pretty 
good at arithmetic.” 

Bill looked surprised, “No, I'm 
not. It’s those multiplication tables, 
I try and try and I think I have 
‘em all learned, and then next day 
I forget ’em again.” 

Uncle Bill looked surprised, “But 
if you don’t know your multiplica 
tion tables how did you find out that 
if you make 8 of those a week for 
9 weeks you would have 72?” 

“Oh, I don’t need tables for that. 
I just think, ‘9 eights’ would be 
3 times as many as ‘3 eights’ would 
be, and ‘3 eights’ are 20, so 9 
eights’ would be 60 (that’s ‘3 twen- 
ties’) and 12 (that’s ‘3 fours’) and 
that’s 72.” 

“Suppose you could work only 
8 weeks. How many would you 
make then?” 

Bill answered promptly: “64.” 

“How did you find that out?” 

“Sixty-four would be 8 less than 
72, and 10 less would be 62, so 8 
less would be 64.” 

“Could you have found it out by 
thinking about 3 ‘eights?’ ” 

“Oh, sure. ‘3 eights’ would be 8 
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WHAT PRICE MECHANIZATION ? 


more than ‘2 eights’ and that would 
be 24. Then you'd have ‘2 twenties’ 
and ‘2 fours’ and 2 more ‘eights,’ 
and that’s 64.” 

Uncle Bill continued to quiz him 
about other numbers of eights un- 
til Bill answered each automatically. 
Then he commented quietly: “I 
think you know your table of eights 
now.” 

Young Bill stared in amazement. 
“Gee whiz! Is that what those tables 
are? Gee whiz! I never knew that 
before. Gee whiz! I can get those 
old tables now.” 

Bill's teacher was amazed at his 
improvement. “You have to be firm 
with Bill,” she told his next teacher. 
“He won't work until he sees that 
you mean business.” 

Jane stood at the board working 
in a blind agony. Two hours before 
the teacher had angrily shouted at 
her that she was to work on that 
problem until she got it “if she 
stood there all day.” She thought 
Jane was being stubborn and was 
determined to “break her will.” 

Jane wasn’t being stubborn. She 
simply couldn’t see how one found 
out what number to write “over that 
line.” If she could find that out she 
could do the rest. At dismissal, her 
best friend managed to pass near 
enough to whisper the answer. Jane 
could “do the rest when she knew 
the answer.” She finished quickly 
and her teacher sighed with relief. 

Jane “passed” long division— 
with the help of Grace and an elabo- 


rate technique for signalling “an- 
swers.” Years later, as an adult, 
she read a simple presentation of 
the “idea of tens.” Before finishing 
she grabbed a pencil and worked 
rapidly for a few minutes. When 
she looked up her face was alight. 
“I've worked a long-division prob- 
lem all by myself for the first time in 
my life. Why it’s simple! If some- 
one had only helped me to under- 
stand when I was a child!” 

These are true stories, a random 
sampling of scores of experiences 
related to the writer. They are 
offered, not as proof, but as eye- 
openers of the cost of mechanization 
of arithmetic learning. Their impli- 
cations find endless support in the 
writings of social workers, psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatrists. 

How should the child learn arith- 
metic? His natural way is through 
experience in responding to the 
quantitative aspects of his environ- 
ment. In very early childhood quan- 
tity plays a negligible role in deter- 
mining his responses. But as the 
scope of his activities increases, 
meanings for “how many” and “how 
much” become important. 

This “natural” way is not rigidly 
predetermined. Experiences in di- 
viding cookies between himself and 
his sister—at first by the one-for-me- 
one-for-you method—will develop 
concern for “how many” cookies 
he has. A little fuss over how he is 
growing, comparison of old and new 
suits, will develop awareness of 
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differences in size. In short, whether 
a child develops a given meaning at 
four or at seven may depend largely 
on the experiences adults have 
helped create for him. In the light 
of these facts, the role of the ele- 
mentary teacher is to stimulate the 
child’s response to the quantitative 
aspects of his environment, and to 
provide verbal and written symbols 
to facilitate the organization of his 
ideas. 

Miss D, a fifth-grade teacher, is 
slowly freeing herself from her own 
impeding need for writing or vis- 
ualizing numerals in solving prob- 
lems. She is learning to “think 
quantities” instead of juggling num- 
bers. Through sharing her experi- 
ences with children she is giving 
them an impetus in the same direc- 
tion. 

The class is planning to give 
candy to 45 children in the county 
home. The treasurer reports $18. 
They have not “had” long division, 
but they can find out how much 
each child’s share will be. Some of 
the ways are: 

“Break 18 into nine parts first, 
that’s $2. Then break each $2 into 
five parts and that’s 40 cents.” 

“$18 would be 180 dimes. Two 
dimes for each child would be two 
40's, 80, two fives, 10; 90—four 


versity. Reported from Progressive Education, XVII 


Gladys Risden is on the faculty of Ohio State Uni- 
(February, 1940), 86-93. 
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dimes for each would be two 90's, 
180.” 

Several immature thinkers have 
made an estimate, then proceeded 
by elimination: “If there were 50 
children there would be 36 cents for 
each. If there were 40 children 
there would be 45 cents for each.” 
It would be somewhere about half. 
way between. Try 40, since that’s 
easiest to think. Had that come out 
more than $18 they would have 
tried 39. The least mature has found 
out by using toy money. 

The two most mature are experi- 
menting with “writing it in figures.” 
They are arriving at an understand- 
ing of long division. Each of the 
others will get there in his own 
time, with no obstacles built by pre- 
mature forcing. 

The parents of Miss D’s children 
are saying “My child is certainly 
learning her arithmetic.” The chil- 
dren are happy, eager. No child is 
learning that “‘arithmetic is too hard 
for me,” or “arithmetic bores me.” 

Miss D, who herself learned the 
mechanized way, has had to relearn 
arithmetic from the ground up. 
There is little material to guide her 
in teaching arithmetic the child's 
own way. She has had to begin at 
the bottom in developing the right 
guidance for each child. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Willis L. Uhl, pro- 
fessor of education and former dean 
of the College of Education of the 
University of Washington and val- 
ued member of the Editorial Advis- 
ory Board of the EDUCATION DIGEST 
since its founding, died recently at 
the age of 54 years.. .. A. K. Loomis 
has resigned as director of guidance 
in the Denver, Colo., public schools 
to become superintendent of schools 
at Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 
... Walter B. Jones of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public 
Instruction has been named assis- 
tant professor of education at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Harry Wann, supervising principal 
of public schools, Madison, N. J., 
has been appointed superintendent 
of schools of Morris County, N. J. 
... John L. Compton has succeeded 
Lawrence E. Chenoweth as super- 
intendent of the Bakersfield, Calif., 
schools. The latter has joined the 
faculty of the Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College. . . . The new 
president of the American Home 
Economics Association is Gladys 
Branegan, dean of the division of 
household and industrial arts, Mon- 
tana State College. . . .S. C. Wilson, 
head of the agricultural education 
department of Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Texas, died recent- 
ly... . George N. Shuster, acting 
president of Hunter College, New 
York City, has been appointed to the 
presidency by the Board of Higher 


Education. . . . Arthur Howe has 
resigned the presidency of Hamp- 
ton, Va., Institute after a term of 
nine years in office. .. . Muriel W. 
Brown of Tulsa, Okla., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of consultant in family life 
education of the U. S. Office of 
Education. . . . Charles S. Miller 
has resigned as president of the 
Slippery Rock, Pa., State Teachers 
College. . . . Troy L. Stearns, di- 
rector of rural education, Southern 
Illinois University, has joined the 
faculty of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, in a similar 
position. He succeeds H. L. Turner 
who has been named director of 
the Michigan program of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education study of 
teacher education. . . Caroline S. 
Woodruff will retire as principal of 
the Castleton, Vt., State Normal 
School this summer to devote her 
time to other educational work. . . . 
John H. Finley, editor emeritus of 
the New York Times and former 
State Commissioner of Education for 
New York and president of Knox 
College and the College of the City 
of New York, died on March 7 at 
the age of 77... . Roy B. Kelley 
will resign this summer as superin- 
tendent of Lockport, N. Y., schools 
after 19 years of service. 

Maurice E. Troyer of Syracuse Uni- 
versity has joined the staff of the 
American Council on Education. .. . 
Einar W. Jacobsen, superintendent 
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of the Oakland, Calif., schools, has 
been named dean of the School of 
Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh. . . . C. C. Colvert of 
the Northeast Junior College, Mon- 
roe, La., has been named president 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. . . . William H. 
Holmes, superintendent of the Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., schools, will retire 
next December. . . . Sybil Woodruff 
of the University of Illinois has been 
named head of the department of 
home economics of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. .. . E. A. Gilmore, 
president of the State University of 
Iowa, has announced his resigna- 
tion, effective this summer... . 
William M. French, formerly assis- 
tant professor of education at the 
New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, has been named acting 
dean of Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio. 


PERIODIC examinations for tuber- 
culosis among pupils, teachers, and 
employees in public schools are now 
required by law in New Jersey. 
Boards of education are authorized 
to provide the necessary equipment 
and services to fulfill the require- 
ments or to contract to use the ser- 
vices available through institutions 
or public health agencies, with or 
without reimbursement. Teachers 
and school employees are to be ex- 
amined at least once in three years. 
Pupils found to have tuberculosis 
will be excluded from school. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the consolidation of the Armour 
Institute of Technology and Lewis 
Institute, both of Chicago. The 
merger will be effected next Septem. 
ber and the new school will be 
named the Illinois Institute of Tech. 
nology. 


COMPULSORY education has been re- 
stored in England and Scotland. 
Due to the disorganization occa- 
sioned by the evacuation of school 
children to rural areas from centers 
of population, school attendance 
laws had not been enforced with the 
result that thousands of children 
were roaming city streets, having re- 
fused to be evacuated or having te- 
turned to the city since the general 
exodus last September. Not all city 
schools will be reopened because of 
the large number of teachers now 
occupied with duties with evacuated 
children and the utilization of school 
buildings for other purposes. Re- 
opened schools are to have air-raid 
shelters for all children. It is esti- 
mated that there are still half a 
million children in reception areas 
who have not returned to the cities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS that may urge 
important changes in secondary 
school education to meet more effec- 
tively the needs of the average boy 
or girl in post-depression America, 
are expected to result from a con- 
ference of prominent educators called 
by the American Youth Commission, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


held in Washington on March 16 
and 17. The meeting, according to 
Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the 
Commission, was held as a result of 
cooperative studies and conferences 
carried out by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and the American 
Youth Commission, which have 
revealed a widespread need for 
public education to provide more 
realistic training for the vast ma- 
jority of youth entering the labor 
market. Ben G. Graham, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and retiring president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Admin- 
istrators, was selected as chairman of 
the conference, which will prepare 
a report for the American Youth 
Commission suggesting possible 
changes in secondary school pro- 
grams to bring them more directly 
in line with present-day require- 
ments. 

“Research projects either com- 
pleted or in process show that a dis- 
tressingly large proportion of our 
public high schools are compelled 
to operate very much as if we were 
still living in 1880,” said Dr. 
Reeves. “In some instances this is 
due to lack of public understanding 
of modern educational needs. In 
others it is attributable to lack of 
adequate funds to provide a modern 
program. 

“In 1880 only 6 percent of our 


boys and girls went beyond the 
eighth grade. Today over 65 percent 
go to high school, and more than 
70 percent of these pupils are, of 
necessity, destined to become manual 
workers. Yet a majority of high 
school curriculums are still chiefly 
designed to prepare students for 
either college or white collar voca- 
tions.” 


IN order that teachers, elementary 
and high school pupils, college stu- 
dents, and graduates working in 
specialized fields may find, among 
the thousands of exhibits at the 
World’s Fair of 1940 in New 
York, those things which most 
closely touch their special interests, 
a Department of Public Education 
has been established at the Fair. Un- 
der Dr. Rudolf Kagey, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at New 
York University and director of the 
Fair's Department of Public Educa- 
tion, the thousands of exhibits are 
being studied in the light of the 
special interests of teachers and 
pupils, and aids for such visitors 
are being prepared. One important 
form of aid will be a series of leaf- 
lets. Two of these, “The Fair's 
Themes: A General Introduction” 
and “Science at the Fair” have al- 
ready been issued. Four others, 
“Art at the Fair,” “Exhibits for the 
Elementary School Child,” “Social 
Studies at the Fair,” and “Food, 
Decoration, and New Products” 


will soon be available. Teachers and 
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school administrators may obtain 
copies of these leaflets by writing to 
the Assistant Director of Public 
Education at the Fair. The Depart- 
ment of Public Education also main- 
tains an Information Service. 


THE American Library Association 
has published two pamphlets which 
will be of interest to teachers. The 
first is entitled “Our American De- 
mocracy” and was prepared by Alice 
M. Farquhar, chief of the Readers’ 
Bureau, Chicago Public Library. It 
is an annotated bibliography on 
American democracy of books and 
magazine articles of the more easily 
understood variety. The list may be 
secured in 100-copy lots for $1.50. 
The other pamphlet is a reprint of 
Part II of the January, 1940, issue 
of the American Library Association 
Bulletin which is devoted to a much 
more extensive annotated bibli- 
ography by Benson Y. Landis, en- 
titled “Democracy: A Reading List.” 
Single copies may be secured for 25 
cents with a reduction on quantity 
orders. The address of the American 
Library Association is 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

April 1-3, Conference on Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

April 3-5, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

April 3-5, Inland Empire Educa- 
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tion Association, Spokane, Wash. 
April 4-6, Eastern States Associa 

tion of Professional Schools for 

Teachers, New York City. 


April 7-9, Association of Univer as 
sity and College Business Officers 


Norman, Okla. 

April 8-12, Southern Associz 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Atlanta, Ga. 


April 18-20, Southwest Regional 8 
Conference on Adult Education ity 


Austin, Texas. 


April 24-27, American Associa 


tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Chicago, Ill. 

April 27-May 4, Boys and Girls 
Week. 

April 29-May 3, Association fo 
Childhood Education, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

April 30-May 2, Middle Atlantic 
Educational Congress, Pittsburgh, 


Penna. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

May 3-4, American Council of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

May 5-7, Religious Education 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

May 17-18, Regional Conference 
on Consumer Education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

May 26-June |, American Library 
Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

June 27-28, Conference on Busi 
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June 30-July 4, National Educ : 








ELEMENTARY 


Alma Sarpola. Pets. A first-grade unit. 
.} Eugene: Curriculum Laboratory, University 
of Oregon. S8pp. Mimeo. 10 cents. 

Anne Moses. Bread. A second-grade unit. 
Eugene: Curriculum Laboratory, University 
of Oregon. 23 pp. Mimeo. 20 cents. 

Hazel M. Stephenson, Mildred Martinson, 
ind Wilhelmina Schmidt. Clothing. A third- 
grade unit. Eugene: Curriculum Laboratory, 
University of Oregon. 14 pp. Mimeo. 15 


§ cents. 


Safety Education Methods—Elementary 


‘4.1 School. A manual containing a summary of 


methods of teaching safety education which 
have been tried and found effective. Chi- 
cago: National Safety Council, Inc. 95 pp. 
Paper bound. 50 cents. 

Carol Ryrie Brink. Best Short Stories for 
Boys and Girls. The sixth in an annual 
series of collections of short stories taken 
from the leading children’s periodicals. 
Evanston: Row, Peterson and Co. 512 pp. 
$1.20. 


SECONDARY 

Stanley E. Williamson. A High School 
Science Program. An outline of the science 
program in the University of Oregon High 
School. Eugene: Curriculum Laboratory, 
University of Oregon. 29 pp. Mimeo. 25 
cents. 

Aaron Freilich, Henry H. Shanholt, and 
Joel S. Georges. Elementary Algebra. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co. 544 pp. $1.36. 
Harley L. Lutz, Edmund W. Foote, and 
Benjamin F, Stanton. Getting a Living. An 


+ NEW BOOKS + 


economics textbook for the eleventh or 
twelfth grades. Evanston: Row, Peterson 
and Co. 687 pp. $1.80. 

W. S. Guiler and J. H. Coleman. Getting 
the Meaning. Books I, II, and III. Three 
graded workbooks, each containing 36 units, 
suitable from the seventh through the twelfth 
grades for attaining desirable reading stand- 
ards. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Each book contains 80 pages. Paper bound. 
Teacher's manual, 


GENERAL 


T. R. Adam. Motion Pictures in Adult 
Education, One of a series of studies in the 
social significance of adult education. New 
York: American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. 94 pp. 75 cents. 

Carlotta C. Briedwell and Hugh B. Wood. 
Units of Work. A study guide for teach- 
ers interested in developing or evaluating 
units. Eugene: Curriculum Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 31 pp. Mimeo, 25 cents. 

Harvie Branscomb. Teaching with Books. 
A study of college libraries. New York: 
Association of American Colleges. 239 pp. 
$2.50. 

Frank Ernest Hill. Training for the Job. 
A study of vocational education for adults 
and part of a series of studies in the social 
significance of adult education. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education. 
160 pp. $1.25. 

Ross L. Allen. Directory of Camps in 
America 1940. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
American Camping Association. 251 pp. 
$3.00. 








Back Copies WANTED 


Issues of the EDUCATION DicEsT for October, 1936, are urgently 
needed. Twenty cents will be paid for each copy received in good 
condition or subscribers may have their subscription extended for 
one month. 



























UNEXPECTED.— ‘Shamokin, March 19.— 
An unexpected vacation ended today for 
3500 Coal Township students when 18 
schools reopened as result of an agree- 
ment between strikers and school au- 
thorities. .. . They settled for six weeks’ 
wages, totaling $5500. . . . The janitors 
were owed five months’ back wages.”— 
Harrisburg, Pa., News, March 19. 
* 


TEETOTALERS. — “Teachers in public 
school classes on temperance should be 
teetotalers, Gov. Dickinson, Méich., 


asserted. “You can’t get very far with 
temperance education if the teachers go 
out to wine parlors and drink,’ he said.” 
—Detroit News, March 13. 

- 
UTOPIAN.—“Whenever you get to think- 
ing what's wrong with the American 
public school system and you wonder 
whether it will ever approximate the 
utopian visions set up by educational 
dreamers, think back a moment—back 
to 50 years, or 25 or even 15... . then 
snap back very suddenly to the present. 
What have you? Why, the kind of per- 
fection that was dreamed of half a cen- 
tury ago.”"—Ogden Standard-Examiner, 
March 10. 

* 

StamMPp.—‘“Group hospitalization insur- 
ance for the teachers and other employees 
of the Sacramento, Calif. city schools 
received the stamp of approval of the 
City Board of Education which author- 
ized the School Department to figure 
salary deductions for a hospitalization 
plan.”—Sacramento Bee, March S$. 


ASSAILED.—"The Legislative Commission 
of the National Education Association, 
meeting in St. Louis, assailed President 
Roosevelt's educational policies and de- 
clared that his ‘inaction’ in the field of 


From the Newspapers--- 






public education ‘is a matter of disap. 
pointment to every one in the work of 
the public schools and in our democ- 
racy.” "—New York City Times, Febru- 
ary 27. 

7 
SAVED.—"An orderly fire drill saved 
nearly 300 children and teachers at the 
Kale school, South Bend, from injury 
when flames destroyed the roof and top 
floor of the 33-year-old building.”— 
Indianapolis Star, February 23. 

* 


PRINCIPLE.—"“A campaign of opposition | 
to a legislative measure. . . . to provide | 
that New York public school children | 
may be excused from school attendance 
to receive outside religious instruction is 
being organized in New York City by 
the Teachers’ Guild and Teachers’ Guild 
Associates, Henry R. Linville, executive 
director, . . . declares the bill upsets a 
basic American principle of separating 
the church from the state.”—Boston 
Christian Science Monitor, March 5. 
* 

Wortp War.— "Recruits in today’s | 
American Army don’t have to learn | 
everything the hard way, as their dads and 

uncles did back in World War days.... 

Instead they go to the movies. The army | 
has dozens of reels of film showing ex- | 
actly the right way to do every task. ... | 
With proper explanations, it cuts down | 
learning time very considerably.”— | 
Baltimore Evening Sun, March 8. 

* 

















FRANKLY.—"Governor Dixon and the | 
presidents of Alabama's colleges have... | 
concluded that the problem of higher 
education for Negroes in this state must 
be met frankly in accordance with the | 
spirit of the law as laid down by the | 
Supreme Court's decision in the Missouri | 
case.”"—Montgomery Advertiser. 
















